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CuHaPpTer XVIII. 
IN HYDE PARK. 


ASTER EUSTACE AWDRY was born early in the pleasant 

month of May, and towards the close of the July following 

he paid his first visit to the Metropolis, attended by his devoted 
parents, two nurses, and a suitable array of domestic servants. 

In addition to the ancestral domain of Clavermere, a small estate 
in Devonshire, and a shooting-box in Scotland, the Grand Turk’s 
papa (by that name Miss Ashmead had christened this infant prodigy) 
possessed a house in Park Lane, and thither with all due honour he 
was conducted. On the same afternoon of his arrival, his Imperial 
Highness was presented with a new courtier, whom, being in an 
unusually fractious mood, we are bound to confess, he received very 
unamiably. The courtier in question was his maternal grandfather. 
Mr. Estcourt had now been living in London upwards of three 
months. He had given up his house and his business in Quebec, 
and had taken furnished apartments in the West End, with the inten- 
tion—so his daughter had been given to understand—of devoting his 
attention to the ship-building concern (principally of small yachts 
and barges), hitherto managed by his partner, Mr. Filder, on the 
Thames bank. 

But, although he had been in England so long, and within a few 
hours’ journey by rail from Clavermere, Mr. Estcourt had actually 
paid only one short, half-day’s visit to Claudia since his arrival. 

That visit had taken place just before the birth of her boy, and 
until now Mr. Estcourt had absolutely never seen King Baby! 

Claudia had felt both excessively hurt and excessively indignant 
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at this neglect on her father’s part. Moreover, she had been utterly 
unable to understand it—seeing that up to the date of her marriage 
Mr. Estcourt had proved the most devoted of parents. 

It is true that he had continually promised to “run down,” and 
that he had sent her many affectionate messages through her husband, 
whom he had seen each time Douglas had been in London (and that 
had been pretty often of late); and it is also true that the latter had 
sought to excuse her father to Claudia on the plea that he had been 
kept extremely busy with the rearrangement of business matters, the 
furnishing of his new apartments, and so forth. But to Claudia these 
excuses had seemed utterly inadequate, and she made up her mind 
to punish Mr. Estcourt by forbidding him a sight of the Grand Turk 
for at least two days after his installation in the Park Lane nursery. 

Maternal vanity, however, combined with the facts that her father 
appeared to be very penitent, and that he looked far from well, had 
broken down this resolution ; and after an hour’s purgatory (which 
Mr. Estcourt bore with exemplary patience) he had been presented 
to his grandson on this very first visit. 

“ Papa, are you sure you are feeling quite well?” demanded his 
daughter, putting this question for the third or fourth time, on their 
descent from the nursery. “You look so pale and thin—almost 
as though you might have had a long illness. Have you been ill, 
papa?” 

“ Not at all, my dear, I assure you. A little worried, perhaps, 
and anxious—no, not anxious exactly, but rather overworked, you 
know, with my removal here, and . . . and other little matters. That's 
all—that is really all, Claudia.” Mr. Estcourt spoke in a jerky, hesi- 
tating fashion quite new to him, and he looked about the room 
nervously—-avoiding his daughter’s gaze. ‘“ My health, I believe, is 
quite as usual.” 

Claudia did not believe so; and although she forbore to press the 
subject any further just then, she continued throughout the evening, 
which Mr. Estcourt spent with Douglas and herself, to regard him 
from time to time with considerable solicitude and a growing convic- 
tion that something was amiss with him—that he was either ill in 
body or suffering in mind—though she knew of no trouble that could 
have befallen him. It occurred to her once to wonder whether it 
was possible that her father might have discovered something in 
reference to her own past secrets, and the notion set Claudia’s heart 
palpitating with sickening violence. But her fears on that score were 
very soon set at rest, as well by Mr. Estcourt’s demeanour towards 
her, as by certain observations on his part which disproved the 
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disquieting hypothesis. No, whatever had occasioned the change in 
him—and a change there certainly was—Claudia saw, with satisfac- 
tion, that it had nothing to do with her. 

A tall, gentlemanly looking man, with an erect, spare figure, Mr. 
Estcourt had always appeared very much younger than his years. 
Even now, despite the fact that he looked decidedly out of health, no 
one would have guessed him to be more than fifty. Yet he had 
passed his sixtieth birthday. With straight, refined features, grey 
eyes, a clear-shaven face and brown hair, which showed but a very 
slight intermixture of grey, he was still a handsome man; in his 
youth he had been considered a remarkably handsome one. Claudia 
had always felt proud of her father, as well as, in her way, fond of 
him. Of Mr. Estcourt’s attachment to his daughter there could be 
no question. In Quebec, at any rate, he had been regarded as the 
model of an indulgent and considerate parent. 

“ Of course, papa, you will stay with us entirely whilst we are 
in town?” observed Mrs. Douglas, in the course of the evening. 
**That is the correct expression, you know,” she added, smiling. 
“ Among fashionable people, London is ‘town,’ and all the rest of 
the world country.” 

*T will be with you as much as possible, my love,” answered her 
father. “ButI .. . I can scarcely be here altogether.” 

“Why not, sir? I sincerely hope you will?” put in his son-in- 
law. “I shall be much engaged myself, especially in the evenings, 
since I have come up expressly to attend more regularly to my 
parliamentary duties” (Douglas had thrown himself into these 
duties with that energetic conscientiousness which marked all his 
undertakings). ‘ But I hope, indeed, that you will make this house 
your home. Claudia will be greatly distressed, I am sure, if you do 
not.” 

“TI shall be something more than distressed,” protested that young 
lady. ‘I shall be offended, very much offended. Remember, 
papa, I have only half-forgiven you, yet, for your unkindness in not 
coming down to Clavermere to see baby. I shan’t forgive you at all 
unless you try to make some atonement now.” 

“‘ My dear child, I would stay with you with the greatest pleasure, 
you may be sure. It’is only business considerations which make me 
hesitate. My apartments are more convenient, rather more convenient, 
for the line of omnibuses.” 

“Omnibuses?” echoed Claudia. “Surely, papa, you don’t ride 
in omnibuses ?” 

“Well, yes, sometimes—sometimes I do,” he rejoined, with that 
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strange unaccustomed hesitancy of utterance which his daughter had 
already observed. “I... I have not yet found time to look out for 
a carriage, and, as I wrote you, I sold those we had in Quebec. But 
the omnibus runs a good part of the way towards the yard, and for 
the rest of the distance, I . . . I——” 

“Papa, dear, why do you continue to trouble yourself with 
business ?” interrupted Claudia. “I can’t understand it. Douglas 
does not want you to leave me a monstrous fortune—do you, 
Douglas? And surely, papa, you have far, far more money than 
you require for your own use. Why don’t you give it up? Douglas, 
do persuade papa to give up work.” 

To this appeal neither of the men responded immediately ; and 
Claudia might have noticed, had she possessed any keenness of 
observation, which was not the case, that they carefully avoided 
glancing in each other’s direction. 

“Well, well, my dear, I’ll think of it,” returned Mr. Estcourt. 
“TI... yes, very probably, I shall give it up.” 

“That’s right! and, in the meantime, you will send for your 
portmanteau at once, and sleep here? Shall I ring the bell?” 

“T beg you will take up your quarters with us, Mr. Estcourt?” 
again pressed Douglas. 

“Thank you, as you both insist so kindly upon it, I... I will 
accept the invitation; but don’t ring, Claudia! It would not be 
convenient to send for my portmanteau this evening. I will come to 
you to-morrow.” 

With this concession his daughter was forced to be content. 

“Now I shall nurse you, papa, and cheer you up!” she 
exclaimed. “You want looking after, and you want cheerful 
society. Oh! by-the-bye, Olivia Ashmead is coming up the day 
after to-morrow, to stay with us for a fortnight. I’m so glad, she 
will help me to find out what is the matter, and to set you to rights 
again.” 

“My dear, I have told you already ... . But who is Olivia 
Ashmead? I don’t very much care for. . . for company just now.” 

“Olivia will not be company, papa, and you will care for “er. 
But how can you have forgotten her name? I have written to you 
about her often enough. She is my particular friend.” 

“Yes, yes, I recollect—I quite recollect now,” returned her father. 
But either this suggestion that he was to have a fellow-visitor, or some- 
thing else, appeared to have added to his nervous disquietude, and 
after a little further desultory conversation Mr. Estcourt rose to 
take his leave for the evening. He kept his promise, however, of 
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returning on the following day, and by the close of it Claudia felt 
more than ever impressed with the change in her father’s aspect 
and manner—a change quite inscrutable to her, and as to the 
cause of which her husband appeared unable to suggest any 
explanation. 

The next day Miss Ashmead arrived on the short visit which, in 
accordance with Claudia’s urgent entreaties, she had agreed to pay 
to her friends in their London house. Douglas being absent that 
evening at the House, Mr. Estcourt passed it in the company of the 
two ladies alone, and to Claudia’s gratification he appeared to be in 
much better spirits, more like himself, than at any previous time 
since their reunion. 

** You have done my father a world of good, Olivia !” protested 
her hostess, as they separated fer the night. And it really did seem 
as though Miss Ashmead’s society—which the good-looking elderly 
widower sought very assiduously during the next day or two—was 
proving of benefit to him, for, although his nervous restlessness of 
manner continued, he grew quite lively and chatty when in Olivia’s 
presence. 

‘What a particularly charming girl your friend is, Claudia!” he 
observed, finding his daughter alone, on returning from business one 
. afternoon within a week of Miss Ashmead’s advent. “A most 
charming girl!” 

“Hardly a girl, papa. Olivia is twenty-eight,” said Claudia, 
laughing. “ But certainly she is very nice.” 

“ My dear, she is more than nice. You are highly favoured in 
having such a friend.” 

“Oh, as for that! ...” Mrs. Douglas Awdry finished the 
sentence by a shrug of her pretty shoulders. 

Her father, however, did not notice the gesture, for he was not 
looking at her. He was turning over, in an aimless fashion, the 
pages of a book which lay before him on the table. 

“Did you not tell me that she possessed some—some little 
fortune?” he inquired. 

“T don’t remember telling you, papa—but Olivia has six hundred 
a year.” 

“Dear me! What a very comfortable provision ! ” 

“T should not have supposed you would have thought much of six 
hundred a year, papa,” laughed his daughter. 

“Z? No, no, perhaps not. Comparatively speaking, of course, 
itis a—a very poorincome. Still, it represents comfort and independ- 
ence ; it, . . it would be a refuge,” 
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“ A refuge, papa?” repeated his daughter, wonderingly, “ What 
a curious expression! How do you mean?” 

Mr. Estcourt appeared fluttered. “Did I use that term?” he 
asked, turning the pages of his book with tremulous haste. “I meant 
merely that—that it was a secure provision for your dear young 
friend.” 

“You take a vast deal of interest in my ‘dear young friend,’” 
mimicked Claudia. ‘I shall begin to feel quite jealous, papa!” She 
smiled, however, as she spoke, and it was evident that there was no 
double meaning in her words, nor suspicion in her mind. ‘ Would 
you like to drive with us this afternoon?” she went on. “ Olivia is 
dressing now, and I must run off and do the same.” 

“Thank you, no. I have some letters to write, or I should have 
been delighted. Is it this evening your dinner-party is to be, 
Claudia?” 

“ Why, papa dear, where is your memory? No, that will not be 
until Saturday ; but Douglas has invited two or three gentlemen for 
to-morrow. This evening he expects there will be a late debate— 
don’t you recollect his speaking of it at breakfast? So you, and I, 
and our ‘dear young friend’ will beallalone. Humph! that appears 
to gratify you? Really, I must tell Olivia how she has fascinated you, 
papa !” 

Mrs. Douglas Awdry ran off laughing lightly ; but some little 
incident that occurred during a brief visit to the nursery, when she 
was attired for her grive, drove the conversation from her mind, and 
instead of entertaining her friend with an account of her father’s 
admiration for her, the young mother enlivened the short distance to 
the park gates by dwelling upon various proofs of her baby’s precocity. 
And to all Claudia’s raptures about her little son (though such 
raptures are usually considered the climax of boredom) Olivia Ashmead 
listened invariably with the most tender patience. The truth was 
that this great-hearted, noble-minded woman looked with earnest 
hopefulness to Claudia’s maternity as a means of improving her 
character. She trusted that this apparently genuine affection for her 
child would go some way towards eradicating her self-love, that it 
would enlarge her heart and supply that want in her nature of which 
Olivia had all along been so painfully conscious. Therefore she 
rejoiced over and encouraged every manifestation of her friend’s 
motherly pride and affection, and lent a sympathetic ear to the 
smallest of nursery details. 

On the present occasion the subject lasted until about half the 
length of the inevitable park drive had been attained, Then, just 
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as Claudia was beginning to own to herself that it was exhausted, a 
company of scarlet-coated outriders trotted past, and instantly 
Mrs. Douglas Awdry’s coachman reined in his horses. 

“ Why, Olivia, what is the matter? Why are all the carriages 
stopping ?” inquired the young Canadian in her ignorance. 

“ Because the Queen is coming,” returned her companion. “ Look! 
she is in that carriage with Prince Albert.” 

Claudia bent forward to gain a better view of her Majesty, and in 
so doing obstructed Olivia’s vision, who was on the farther side of 
the carriage. ‘The latter, however, to whom the sight of royalty was 
nothing new, turned quite contentedly to study the lookers-on instead 
of the show. And by one of these her attention was immediately 
riveted. Within a yard of Mrs. Douglas Awdry’s handsome equip- 
age, which was drawn up close by the railings that separated the 
fashionable promenaders in carriages from the scarcely less fashion- 
able promenaders on foot, stood a little slight woman very elegantly 
dressed, with a pale, but, Olivia thought, most remarkable face. By 
her side two small boys in velvet tunics, and holding each other by 
the hand, were pressing against the rails. Catching up the nearer of 
these little fellows (a fair-haired boy, apparently about six), the 
pale slight woman held him aloft, and Olivia heard her exclaim in 
broken English, but in a clear, pleasantly modulated voice—‘ Look 
well, my Claude! Dost thou see her, the good Queen ?” 

The ringing tones carried beyond Olivia Ashmead and struck 
upon the ear of Mrs. Douglas Awdry. Turning with a start, the 
latter uttered a low cry of astonishment ; and as Olivia looked round, 
startled in her turn by the cry, she saw that Claudia was leaning for- 
ward and staring, with lips apart, at the little woman who had 
attracted her own attention. Instinctively Olivia’s gaze reverted to 
the same direction, and just in time for her to catch a flash of recog- 
nition as it illumined that striking countenance and instantly altered 
its expression, banishing a smile which had softened the cameo-like 
lineaments, and kindling the dark eyes into a deeper intensity. 

“Mon Dieu!” Miss Ashmead heard that exclamation. Then, 
she saw the little woman clutch eagerly at the hands of the two chil- 
dren by whom she was accompanied, turn her back upon the carriage, 
and hurry off. 

“Good gracious, Claudia! Who is she?” demanded Olivia. 

“Who is who?” inquired Claudia. But this affectation of 
ignorance was contradicted by the faltering voice and by the ghastly 
pallor, which a sudden, unreasoning terror had called up to the 
speaker’s face. 
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“ Oh! Claudia, what is it, dear? Why are you so frightened?” 
continued her friend. ‘ Do tell me. Who could that woman be? 
Why should you m 

“Why should I what? I don’t know in the least what you are 
talking about, Olivia.” 

For several minutes Miss Ashmead made no rejoinder, and 
neither she nor her companion noticed that the carriage had again 
moved forward. “What was the meaning of it all?” Olivia kept 
asking herself—“Of that mutual recognition and that mutual dis- 
may?” As to the fact of the recognition, there remained in her 
mind no shadow of doubt. In each face the impress of it had been. 
too clear for that. Moreover, there was Claudia’s long-drawn “Oh!” 
and the little woman’s “ Mon Dieu !” to swell the sum of proof. But 
why were they afraid of each other? Why had the one hurried off 
with such precipitation? Why did the other attempt to deny the 
acquaintanceship? Did they hold some dreadful secret in common? 
Or what was the mystery of their relations ? 

“Claudia!” Miss Ashmead’s tone was sharp with anxiety and with 
something of another emotion which was rising in her breast— 
** Claudia, you most certainly did know that strange-looking little 
woman, and she as certainly knew you. Why should you deny the 
knowledge to me, who have always been your friend? I do not 
wish, of course——” 

“My dear Olivia! What in the world are your talking of?” 
broke in Claudia. “A strange-looking little woman? Are you 
dreaming? I have seen no one answering to that description. At 
least———” (the moment that assertion had left her lips Claudia 
felt that she had made a grave mistake). “ At least,” she added, in 
confused haste, “‘unless you mean that person with the two little 
boys? Yes, I noticed her because she was so pale, and, for a 
moment, I fancied she was going to faint. But, as for knowing her ! 
She is an entire stranger to me. I have never seen her in my life 
before.” 

Mrs. Douglas Awdry turned towards her companion with a smile, 
as she gave utterance to this last protestation. But that smile froze 
on her lips. Olivia was looking her straight in the face, with an 
expression on her own countenance such as Claudia had never seen 
there before. An indignant flush had mounted to her broad fore- 
head, her mouth had set itself into lines of stern severity, and Olivia’s 
honest grey eyes were piercing her through and through. 

For a few seconds Claudia cowered beneath that glance. Then 
a swift angry alarm took possession of her, 
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“Why do you look at me like that?” she exciaimed. “One 
would think you suspected me of some dreadful crime !” 

“T suspect you of falsehood, Claudia,” was the uncompromising 
rejoinder. 

Mrs. Douglas Awdry pulled the check-string. “Home!” she 
ordered. And not another word was spoken between the two ladies 
during the remainder of the drive thus singularly curtailed. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AN UNSOCIAL EVENING. 


On entering the bed-chamber assigned to her use, Miss Ashmead 
threw herself into an easy chair, and at the end of half an hour she 
was still seated there, having removed, with the exception of her 
gloves, none of her out-door garments. Her hands clasped in front 
of her, and her brows knit in a troubled frown, she was revolving, 
over and over again, that brief scene in the park—every incident of 
whith was vividly photographed upon her mind. But no amount of 
puzzled reflection would enable her to arrive at anything that seemed 
like a satisfactory explanation of it ; neither could Olivia see what 
was to be the issue of the affair in her own regard. 

Was this quarrel which it had brought about with Claudia to 
prove a fatal one? If so, she must, of course, leave the house at 
once. Olivia was dismayed at the notion of an estrangement from 
the wife, which might involve also an estrangement from the husband. 
But how could it be averted ? 

It was true that, in accusing her hostess so bluntly of falsehood, 
Olivia had been guilty of a breach of conventional good manners— 
that she might even be said to have offered her an insult. But then, 
the thing was true! Without a shadow of doubt, Claudia had lied 
to her; and though, possibly, she might bring herself to apologise 
for the use of the term, Olivia felt that she could not withdraw the 
charge. On the contrary, she felt that, if any further reference were 
made to the matter, she should be impelled to repeat it. Also, to 
her great distress, Olivia was conscious that something very like 
repulsion had been awakened in her breast against Claudia. This 
repulsion was the offspring of suspicion and doubt. For the longer 
Olivia thought over the event of the afternoon, the more convinced 
she felt that some painful and discreditable mystery lay at the back 
of it. Why should those two women have been so alarmed at sight 
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of each other? A blameless life could have nothing in it to justify 
such fear of another human being ; and, moreover, the fear in Claudia’s 
face, at least, had been of a guilty nature. This much Olivia felt 
certain of: something was wrong; some miserable secret existed 
between the subjects of that unexpected encounter. But, as to the 
nature of that secret, she could form no plausible conjecture. As 
yet, also, she could not determine what position her own duty 
required her to take up in reference to the affair. 

A timid knock at the door presently interrupted these disquieting 
meditations, and Claudia entered, looking flushed and nervous, but, 
as usual, very pretty with her fragile, appealing kind of beauty. _ 

“ Olivia, don’t let us quarrel!” she said, approaching Miss 
Ashmead’s chair. ‘‘ You were very rude to say what you did to me, 
but I should not like to have any disturbance about it.” 

“ Nor should I,” returned Olivia: “that would be very painful.” 

“And very silly, too! In fact the whole thing is ridiculous. I 
have just been having a good laugh over it by myself.” 

“Have you?” said Olivia, looking hard at the flushed face which. 
showed no present sign of merriment. 

“Think how preposterously we have both acted! You faficy, 
because I chance to look rather earnestly at a lady—if she was a lady 
(I am not quite sure even of that)—and, under the impression that 
she was ill, make a little sound. I did, I believe, utter a slight 
ejaculation, did I not?” 

Olivia bowed very gravely. 

“You conclude upon these very inadequate premises, that I know 
the individual,” resumed Claudia. “I deny such knowledge, and 
assure you that she is a perfect stranger to me. Then you think pro- 
per to accuse me of falsehood, and I get into a temper and drive home 
in high dudgeon. Did you ever know anything more absurd? How 
do you suppose it would sound to a third person if repeated as the 
cause of a rupture between us ?” 

“ J have no intention of referring to the subject in the presence 
of any third person, Claudia,” rejoined her companion, “and if we 
are to avoid a rupture, it will be necessary that we keep silence about 
it between ourselves—that is, unless the matter may be treated with 
truthfulness on both sides.” 

“ Really, Miss Ashmead! Upon my word,” began Claudia, turn- 
ing red and white by turns, “if we had not always been such good 
friends, I should believe you wanted to force a quarrel on me.” 

“No, do not believe that, Claudia,” rejoined the other, in a 
changed and softened tone, “ but always remember this—that if you 
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should ever be overtaken by trouble—if you should ever need a friend, 
I will be a true friend to you.” 

“Thank you, but I am not anticipating any trouble! Why, pray, 
should you suppose it likely that I should have trouble?” questioned 
Claudia, in sharp, agitated accents. And hardly waiting to listen to 
Olivia’s disclaimer of having used the words in any but a gene- 
ral sense, and without, of course, any knowledge or prevision that 
could give them significance, she walked away to the window and 
stood there looking out, but seeing nothing of what her eyes rested 
upon. To her the words Olivia had just spoken, coming as they did, 
like an echo of the very same thing said by Ella Thorne, fifteen 
months before, had sounded full of terrible significance. 

Why should both these friends have offered to stand by her if 
“trouble” befell her? Ella, indeed, had positively threatened her 
with such trouble, and Olivia’s observation had struck her now like a 
‘ repetition of that evil prognostic. 

Already greatly excited, Claudia shook from head to foot in an 
access of alarm, so that she had to lean against the window-sill for 
support. Ever since her marriage she had enjoyed an almost un- 
broken sense of security in reference to her unhappy secret ; and now, 
just in proportion to the unreasonableness of that security was the 
unreasonableness of her present disquietude. That unexpected 
meeting with Madame Vandeleur in Hyde Park had affected her as 
an earthquake affects the sufferers from it—destroying all faith in the 
safety or stability of anything in heaven or earth. She had believed 
that leagues of ocean rolled between herself and any witness of her 
past history—and, lo! the worst of all witnesses, the woman to whom 
she had bequeathed her child, had started up face to face with her, 
in London! And what was she doing here? With what object had 
she come to England? Was it to follow herself? To extract more 
hush-money? To hang about her with the constant threat of 
betrayal? To ruin for her all the happiness of life? So coward con- 
science “ mouldeth goblins swift, as frenzy, thought.” Had Claudia 
been calm enough for sober reflection, she might have found contra- 
diction to these distracting suppositions in the recollection that 
Madame Vandeleur had appeared equally surprised with herself at 
the encounter, and almost equally dismayed—that, further, instead of 
making any use of it in the way of threats or demands, she had 
hurried off without even offering her the recognition of a bow. But, 
for the present, Claudia was not capable of giving due weight to any- 
thing that opposed itself to the sudden terror that had laid hold of her-— 
the sickening unsettlement of all her ideas induced by that unlooked- 
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for apparition of Madame and her children. For Claudia had dis- 
tinctly seen both children, though only with a momentary vision. 
She had heard Madame address the boy in her arms as “ Claude.” 
But that had not been Claude. A rapid glance aside had shown her 
little son (her elder-born and forsaken child) to Mrs. Douglas Awdry, 
standing near the heads of her own horses, his little hand stretched 
through the railings in a vain attempt to reach and fondle the nearer. 
The child possessed quite a passion for animals ; but even to Madame 
Vandeleur it had seemed pathetic, as she tore him away from their 
neighbourhood, that the little fellow’s attention should have been 
absorbed by those two fine chestnuts, in such utter ignorance of the 
fact that his mother sat behind them in the carriage. To Claudia the 
sight had been more than pathetic. It had stricken her to the heart. 
For again, as on that former occasion when he had been brought into 
her presence, her maternal instincts had yearned towards the pretty, 
aristocratic-looking child, who looked prettier than ever to-day, in 
his dainty velvet costume and large embroidered linen collar. She 
would have given anything to have clasped him for one moment to 
her breast ; and it was the thought that she never could, never must 
do so again—that even to see him, to have him come near her, 
was a danger which, together with her vague, but no less terrible, 
alarm on the score of Madame Vandeleur’s presence in London, was 
driving Claudia, as she felt, half distraught. 

Then, again, to add to her wretchedness, there was this new fear 
of, and anger against, Miss Ashmead, which had been aroused by the 
latter’s candid exhibition of distrust and disapprobation. But, at all 
hazards, Claudia felt she must avoid aggravating her difficulties by a 
quarrel with Olivia. Swallowing the indignation, therefore, that had 
driven her to the window, she again approached the chair from which 
Miss Ashmead had not yet risen, and having patched up a hasty peace 
and enjoined upon her friend silence as to the occasion of their little 
fracas, she quitted the room, smiling back at Olivia as she went. On 
the mind of the latter, however, this brief interview and the sham re- 
conciliation had left a more uncomfortable impression than had been 
there before. 

At dinner time Olivia’s uneasiness was heightened by the ob- 
servation that two bright spots, as of feverish excitement, burned on 
Claudia’s usually delicately tinted cheeks, and also, that she kept on 
talking incessantly with a good deal more fluency than reason. 

Douglas had brought home with him a gentleman, an old college 
chum whom he had unexpectedly met this afternoon by the entrance 
to the House of Commons, and whom he had invited to dine en 
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famille. Dr. Parks was a rising bartister in a provincial town, a thin 
boyish-looking man of thirty, with a remarkably shrill piping voice. 
He was a clever fellow, but a thorough-paced radical and democrat. 
Dougias, on the other hand, was conservative in principle. The two 
gentlemen had arranged to return to the House immediately after 
dinner, Dr. Parks having a ticket for the Strangers’ Gallery ; and a 
good deal of the conversation during the meal turned upon politics. 
Into this conversation, Mrs. Douglas Awdry, who never touched a 
newspaper, excepting to pick out tit-bits of gossip, and who was pro- 
foundly ignorant as to all questions of the day, kept thrusting most 
absurd and inconsequent remarks. Such a procedure was quite out 
of accord with Claudia’s usual tact, and Olivia noticed her husband 
looking at her with surprise and something approaching to shame, 
whilst the guest regarded her with ill-concealed amusement. 

To withdraw the attention of the latter, Olivia presently engaged 
him in a little private discussion with herself. Unlike the majority 
of ladies, Miss Ashmead was less attached to a party than to principles. 
Her inclinations were Liberal, and she was a most intelligent political 
thinker. Dr. Parks was charmed with her ; and during the rest of 
the dinner he could talk to and look at no one else. And Olivia 
was really very good to look at. Notwithstanding Claudia’s insistence, 
that she was no longer a girl, it is certain that at no period of her 
life had she been more beautiful. “Il faut souffrir pour étre belle,” 
according to the French proverb, and there is some truth in the 
saying. Olivia had not suffered disappointment to lapse into green 
and yellow melancholy. On the contrary, she had battled with her 
sorrow and turned it into strength. With a sound mind in a sound 
body, her full, compact figure, and the rich colour that mantled under 
her creamy-brown skin, witnessed to her perfect physical health, 
whilst intelligence and truth shone in her dark but clear grey eyes, 
and a sweet womanly gravity expressed itself in the curves of her 
rather large mouth and well-moulded chin. 

As Dr. Parks and Captain Awdry were driving, in the brougham 
of the latter, towards the Houses of Parliament (they had left the 
table directly after the ladies), the young barrister spoke in terms of 
such eloquent enthusiasm and admiration of Miss Ashmead, that 
Douglas laughingly invited him on a visit to Clavermere in October, 
in order to afford him an opportunity for improving the acquaintance. 
The invitation was accepted with cordial gratitude, and Dr. Parks, 
who had to leave London next day, looked forward through the inter- 
vening weeks with most agreeable anticipations of his visit. But when 
October came no invitation reached the young man, nor, because, 
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under the pressure of exciting experiences, Douglas had by that time 
forgotten even that he had given it, any apology for the omission. 
Thus, Olivia Ashmead lost an almost certain and, in many respects, 
unexceptionable suitor; for although Dr. Parks and she never met 
again, it was years before the impression she had made upon him in 
that brief hour of intercourse had entirely faded from the clever 
barrister’s mind. 

As for Olivia, she was quite ignorant, and no doubt, had she 
known it, would have been quite indifferent to the fact that she had 
made such an impression. In another direction, however, she was 
beginning to suspect an admirer, and to find the suspicion extremely 
distasteful and annoying. Ever since her arrival in London Mr. 
Estcourt had shown himself excessively attentive and complimentary 
towards her. At first Olivia had been simply amused by the elderly 
gentleman’s courtesies; but of late she had found them growing 
rather too pressing and significant to please her ; and this evening, 
at dinner, she had been almost shocked by the persistency of his 
gaze and the pointed manner in which he had addressed the few 
observations he had made during the repast to her. 

Displeased, therefore, both with father and daughter, Olivia felt, 
this evening, no inclination for the society of either, and, as an 
excuse for avoiding conversation, she went straight to the piano’ on 
leaving the dinner table and remained there, singing and playing, for 
upwards of an hour. The instrument, which was a very fine one, 
stood within a second and smaller drawing-room, separated by a 
marble archway from the main apartment. Both rooms were airily 
and elegantly furnished in white and gold, and thick curtains of white 
satin, heavily embroidered with gold thread, hung across the archway 
and were almost as effective in deadening sound as a doorway would 
have been. Ollivia’s voice, as has already been stated, was of a very 
superior order—a full, rich contralto. To exercise it was always a 
delight to her, and an almost sure way of obtaining temporary ob- 
livion from grief or anxiety. To-night it helped her to lose sight of 
the uneasiness awakened within her by that mysterious little adventure 
of her young hostess in the Park, as, likewise, of her more personal 
subject for disquietude. But to the latter she was rather sharply 
brought back, when, at length, she reluctantly closed the piano, by 
the sound of a heavy sigh behind her. Turning, she found Mr. 
Estcourt reclining in an easy chair a few feet distant. 

“‘ How long have you been there, Mr. Estcourt?” she inquired, 
with a little acerbity in her tone, “ and where is Claudia?” 

“T suppose Claudia is in the other room,” he replied. “I had 
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forgotten her and everything else, dear Miss Ashmead, in listening 
to your exquisite voice. I have been here since you began to sing, 
and it has been like the melody of angels! I should be content to 
spend the rest of my life in sitting near you and hearing you sing.” 

“T am afraid I should not like to spend mine in singing to you, 
Mr. Estcourt,” retorted Olivia, laughing, “ nor in listening to high- 
flown compliments on the subject either. But let us go to Claudia,” 
she added, rising to cut short the interview. 

Decidedly there was something about Mr. Estcourt himself, as 
well as about his manner, which Olivia did not like. In his un- 
welcome attentions and somewhat fulsome flatteries, her intuitions 
warned her that he had certain designs, and yet, despite all this show 
of admiration, she felt almost sure that he did not feel for her any 
real affection, either of a paternal or marital nature. 

Claudia did not prove to be in the outer drawing-room. Mr. 
Estcourt opined that she must have gone to pay a little visit to the 
nursery, and challenged Miss Ashmead, whilst awaiting her return, 
to a game of chess. Olivia, who was fond of the game, assented, 
and both became presently absorbed in it. In Canada, Mr. Estcourt 
had been noted as a skilled player ; but this evening he was very 
slow in his movements, his fingers hovered nervously over the 
board, and he often pressed his hand to his forehead, as though 
suffering from headache, which, however, he denied to be the case. 

In the end the game proved to be a “drawn” one, and just as 
the combatants were pushing back their chairs from the table a time- 
piece of curious workmanship, standing on a cabinet close by, began 
to chime the hour of eleven. 

Startled to find it so late, Olivia sprang up in something like alarm 
at the continued absence of the young mistress of the house. 

“ Where can Claudia be?” she exclaimed. “I must really go and 
look for her . . . Oh, Claudia!” As the words left her lips one 
of the windows of the room had been pushed open and Claudia 
had entered from without. There was a garden at this side of the 
house, small asa London garden in such a situation was sure to be, 
but beautifully kept. 

«Oh, Claudia,” repeated Olivia, approaching her, “ how pale you 
look! And how cold your hands are! How long have you been 
out in the garden ?” 

“All evening, I believe. Why, what time is it?” Claudia answered, 
lightly ; but her teeth chattered as she spoke, and the feverish flush 
had left her face. As Olivia had declared, she looked very pale. 
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“ And with nothing on? Is it possible that you can have been 
so foolish? Oh, Claudia, your dress is quite wet!” 

Mrs. Douglas Awdry felt at her dress. It was of black lace, 
worn over a silk under-skirt. The bodice was low, and the girl's 
pretty arms and shoulders were covered only by the thin lace. 

“So it is wet—or damp, rather, I should say. It must be with 
the heavy dew,” admitted Claudia, smiling. 

The next moment she was seized with a violent shivering fit. 

“Oh, I am so cold!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Never mind, Papa ”— 
Mr. Estcourt, who had, since her entrance, been keeping up a running 
commentary of anxious ejaculations, had now gathered his daughter 
in his arms—“let me go, please! I'll run up to the nursery fire 
and warm myself. Helsham always keeps a fire in the ante-chamber 
to the night-nursery.” And breaking from her father’s embrace, 
she hurried away, followed by Miss Ashmead. 

When the two were standing together over the warm fire in the 
ante-chamber in question, which they had entered from the cor- 
ridor, and not by passing through the nursery—Claudia began to 
apologise very eagerly for her lengthened absence from the drawing- 
room. “ But I assure you, I had not the least idea,” she protested, 
“not the very least idea that I had been out so long. How can I 
excuse myself for the rudeness?” 

“ Don’t try to excuse yourself, Claudia ; I don’t require excuses,” 
Teturned her friend ; “ but, tell me, what made you leave the house at 
all? And withouta wrap! The sun has been very hot to-day, cer- 
tainly, but, you know that we both noticed, even this afternoon, that 
the breeze was very cool. And for you to go out into the night air 
with bare arms and neck! It seems to me like madness. What will 
Douglas say ?” 

“Oh, he must not be told,” said Claudia. “The reason I 
went out was because I felt so dreadfully warm just after dinner. I 
sat down on a seat, on the lawn, and began to think, I suppose—so 
the time slipped away. Oh, how cold Iam! I cannot get warm!” 

She had knelt down before the fire with her hands close to the 
bars, and the damp was steaming from her dress. 

“Claudia, you must go to bed this moment,” exclaimed Olivia, 
in an authoritative tone, “ otherwise you will be ill. I hear nurse in 
the next room—lI shall send her to order something hot for you to 
drink. Now, go at once, dear.” 

“ Very well, I will,” submitted Claudia ; “ but don’t say anything 
to Douglas when he comes in, excepting that I was a little tired. I 
am tired, really, but I shall be all right by the morning.” 
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CHAPTER XX, 
PREGNANT FANTASIES. 


Wou _p Claudia be “allright” by the morning? Olivia felt some 
doubt on the subject, and her doubt was justified by the event. It 
was a little later than usual when she came downstairs nexi morning ; 
but Olivia found no one in the breakfast parlour but Mr. Estcourt. 
An open letter in his hand, that gentleman was restlessly pacing the 
apartment to and fro ; and although he paused on Miss Ashmead’s 
entrance, and turned to greet her, Olivia fancied that, for a moment, 
he looked as though he scarcely recognised her. To her satisfaction, 
moreover, his manner was changed from that of last evening, and 
he quite neglected to persevere with his somewhat antiquated love- 
making. At all events, he had not pulled himself together sufficiently 
from the preoccupying interests of his letter to offer her a single 
compliment before Captain Awdry made his appearance, 

Her very first glance at the latter showed Olivia that something 
was wrong. All Douglas’s. little habits and personal idiosyncrasies 
were familiar to an observation quickened by love, and his “ cousin” 
at once detected certain signs which, even in boyhood, had invariably 
marked occasions of mental disturbance on the young fellow’s part. 
The first of these was that, as he came into the room, Douglas 
walked with his right hand tightly clenched and held a little behind 
his erect, soldierly figure ; the second that he kept gnawing gently, 
but incessantly, at his lower lip. These actions, in Miss Ashmead’s 
opinion, demonstrated themselves. They evidenced (so it had 
always seemed to her) a nature sensitive to feel and to suffer, but 
strong to exercise self-control. 

** Olivia,” he said, taking her hand, but forgetting to wish her the 
customary “ good morning,” “my wife is not at all well this morning. 
Indeed, I am afraid she is very ill. I have just sent off for a 
physician.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry! I will run up to see her!” exclaimed 
Olivia in quick sympathy. 

“ What did you say, Awdry? Who is not well? Claudia?” 

“Yes, Mr. Estcourt. I beg your pardon?” added the young 
man, becoming conscious that he had acted rather strangely in 
addressing the information first, and exclusively, to the friend of his 
wife, rather than to her father. ‘‘ Yes, it is poor Claudia. She has 
passed a very restless and feverish night; and this morning her 
hands are burning hot, and she complains of a violent headache. I 
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hope it may turn out to be nothing serious, but I feel, I confess, a 
good deal concerned.” 

Mr. Estcourt thrust his letter into his pocket, and rewarded his 
son-in-law, for a second or two, with a blank stare. “Claudia ill?” 
he repeated, as though taking in the intelligence with difficulty. 
“We must have advice. We must send for a doctor.” 

“I have done so already, sir. Jacobs has gone for Dr. Bellamy, 
who, I believe, is a very clever man. He will wait to bring him 
back. Don’t go upstairs yet, Olivia! Breakfast is in, you see. Let 
us have it first, please!” He placed a chair for her at the table. 
“ Besides, I want to talk to you. Don’t you think this has been 
coming on for some days?” 

“T think, at any rate, that Claudia appeared rather unwell last 
evening,” Olivia admitted. 

“Very unwell, I am afraid. Yes, I noticed how flushed she 
looked, poor child, and how unlike herself she seemed in many ways. 
How I regret that I went out! I ought to have remained with her 
—I wish I had!” 

“ Jwish so too, Douglas, because . . . ” Olivia hesitated. “I 
think it my duty to mention something that I fear will distress 
you.” And she went on to tell him how Claudia had spent the 
entire evening in the garden in her thin dress, and with no covering 
on head or shoulders. 

Douglas pushed back his chair from the table. 

Good heavens !” he ejaculated. “And how came you to let 
her do it? My poor darling! With her delicate constitution, it is 
enough to kill her. I...1I...” He paused suddenly, under the 
sense that he was glaring at Olivia Ashmead in reproachful anger, 
and that she was returning his gaze with a strange, intent look—a 
look which he could not exactly fathom, but which somehow 
reminded him of that which he had seen in the eyes of a favourite 
dog of his own, as it was led off to be shot on account of some 
incurable disease. In another moment, the look had so far penetrated 
the young man’s understanding as to cause him to ask himself, with 
a thrill of pain and dismay, whether it was possible that Miss 
Ashmead still cared for him more than as a cousin ora friend. In 
that case, how must his own complete forgetfulness of their former 
relations have affected hert How must this excessive anxiety on 
his wife’s account, which had led him to speak to her as he had just 
done, strike her! A hot blush of distress and confusion mounted to 
the very roots of Captain Awdry’s hair. “ Pray, pray, pardon me!” 
he implored. ‘“ What a brute you must think me! I have no right 
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to blame you for Claudia’s dcings, or to expect you to act as her 
keeper. Please try to forgive my Jrusguerie! . .. 1 think, how- 
ever, that you, Mr. Estcourt, might have had some regard to your 
daughter’s health,” he added, turning upon that gentleman. “ Were 
you with her out-of-doors? Really, I cannot understand the business 
at all! It seems to me such ”— he flashed out again into resentful 
indignation—“ such unparalleled carelessness.” 

“ But Awdry, my dear fellow, we didn’t know where she was— 
either Miss Ashmead or I,” began Mr. Estcourt, in a feeble, fatuous 
kind of way. “We...” 

But Olivia broke in upon his apology. To offer Douglas any satis- 
factory explanation of the fact that Claudia had chosen to spend the 
evening apart from her father and herself, and that she had made no 
effort to have it otherwise, would, she had reflected, be impossible, 
without anallusion to the disturbing events of the afternoon. It would 
be better to stop any further discussion of the matter. “The simple 
truth, Douglas, is this,” she observed quietly—“ I was at the piano 
for a long time after dinner, and I believe Mr. Estcourt was listening to 
me. Then, we had a game of chess, and in the interest of it failed 
to notice Claudia’s continued absence. You must lay the blame 
where you choose—on Claudia for not looking after us, or on us for 
not looking after her. But there can be no use, it appears to me, in 
either excuses or recriminations about the matter.” 

Douglas bowed. “You are perfectly right,” he replied. “I am 
behaving very discourteously. I must ask Mr. Estcourt’s forgive- 
ness now! My uneasiness on poor Claudia’s account is making me 
shockingly cantankerous, I am afraid, sir.” 

Nevertheless, it was evident that, despite this acknowledgment, 
the young husband was feeling seriously disaffected against the elder, 
at least, of his two companions; and that breakfast did not prove a 
very pleasant or social meal. It had barely come to an end before 
Dr. Bellamy was announced. This gentleman’s report upon his 
patient was somewhat vague. He pronounced no clear diagnosis 
either as to the nature of the attack or its probable cause. He ac- 
knowledged, however, that the symptoms were a little serious, and 
proposed to call again in the evening. But by the evening it was 
plain enough, without professional assurance on the subject, that the 
symptoms were becoming more than a little serious. All day 
Claudia had been tossing from side to side in a state of high fever, 
and, once or twice, towards the close of it, Olivia fancied that she 
was growing rather light-headed. The next day this suspicion was 


put beyond a doubt. At intervals the invalid’s mind did unques- 
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tionably wander—though only for a few seconds at a time—-and there 
was an evident incapacity for fixing the attention on anything 
requiring a continued effort of thought. Thus, through its various 
stages, phrenitis advanced in conjunction with the febrile disease, 
until it had assumed the nature of delirium. 

On the fourth or fifth day of her illness, Claudia had lost all power 
of receiving external impressions, or at all events of apprehending 
them. Her present surroundings had become a blank, and the poor 
sufferer was living in a world of distaxted ideas, based, however, on 
vivid memories of the past. 

As may be imagined, her devoted husband passed his time in a 
state of the utmost alarm and solicitude. Outwardly, however, 
Douglas was calmer and more self-controlled now than in the first 
moment after the calamity had broken upon him. Only by those 
wordless signs, which Olivia Ashmead was so quick to recognise, did 
the young man betray how intense was his distress. That distress 
was heightened for him by the circumstance that, unless in the rare 
moments when sleep had been induced by the use of sedatives, he 
was rigorously excluded from his wife’s chamber. For strange to 
say (at least, it would have seemed strange had not custom rendered 
the phenomenon familiar), Claudia in her state of dementia had 
conceived a violent antipathy to the two beings whom she loved best 
in the world—her husband and her baby. If Douglas put his head 
in at the door, or even if she heard his voice in the passage outside, 
it was sufficient to increase her excitement, whilst as for her child, 
who had been introduced in the hope of producing a beneficial effect 
on the mother’s mind, the bare sight of him drove her to frenzy. 
Terrified by her screams, the poor little “Grand Turk ” (this nick- 
name was a libel on the most amiable and placid of infants) had to 
be borne from the room screaming in concert, and the experiment 
of bringing him there was not repeated. 

The presence of Olivia Ashmead, on the other hand, possessed a 
strangely soothing influence on the patient’s irritable nerves. In her 
moments of highest exacerbation, a touch of her fingers (Olivia had 
that firm, warm, untremulous clasp which goes with a strong but 
sympathetic nature) would almost invariably induce a sort of mes- 
meric submission and quietude. And yet Claudia did not, it was 
evident, know her. Nearly always, if she gave her a name at all, it 
was that of Ella Thorne. But, by whatever name she called her, 
there was Olivia constantly by her side—from the very first hour of 
her illness her devoted attendant and patient nurse. It is true that 
a regular, trained nurse had been engaged from one of the hospitals, 
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and, also, that Claudia’s maid, and other of the servants, showed the 
kindliest readiness to attend upon their young mistress. After the 
first few days, however, Miss Ashmead would admit none of the latter 
to the room, and the nurse and she shared between them, night and 
day, those onerous and painful vigils. Painful, at least, they proved 
to Olivia, and something more than painful ! 

Ever since she had known Douglas Awdry’s wife, Olivia had been 
studying her character—looking, so far as she could look, into her 
mind. But, to some extent, her scrutiny had been baffled, and 
though she had shifted her point of view all round her object, she 
had found but few and small apertures to which to apply her eye. 
How many of us, indeed, can do more than peep through a very dark 
lens into the natures even of those who are nearest and dearest to 
us? But now, with the loss of consciousness, certain barricades had 
fallen, and Claudia’s mind and soul seemed to be laid bare to her 
companion’s gaze. In its present condition, however, the poor girl’s 
mind was like a broken mirror, or a wind-swept lake. Though it 
reflected objects, it reflected them all awry and distorted, so that the 
true shape and meaning of them could not be discerned. — 

Still, among the many strange notions, memories, or imaginings 
which passed like a changing and troubled phantasmagoria across the 
field of Claudia’s disturbed intellect, and to a large extent beneath 
Olivia’s vision, there was one idea so persistently present—one object 
so uniformly mirrored amongst those broken reflections—that the 
reluctant observer began, bye-and-bye, to feel sure—albeit that she 
shrank with unutterable dismay from the conclusion—that this impres- 
sion must represent a reality. And what was that impression? It 
was one wherewith the unfortunate patient was not only continuously 
haunted, but as continuously excited. Living now almost entirely 
in the past, memory had, nevertheless, played poor Claudia a strange 
trick. The fact of Hubert Stephens’ death appeared to have been 
blotted from her recollection, and the notion that she had married 
Douglas Awdry whilst he was still alive had taken full possession of 
her disordered faculties. Further, in her fancy, she rarely got beyond 
her wedding-day, and never away from Canada. 

“Ella! Ella!” she would murmur in a thrilling whisper, seizing 
Olivia bythe arm. “He was in the church—Hubert—didn’t you see 
him? He watched me marry Douglas; and he is coming on after us 
to denounce me at the wedding-breakfast, before all those people, 
and to claim me as his wife—his! his! But I'll go back and kill 
him. Ella, come with me, and help me to kill him—to kill him! to 
kill him!” Her voice rising to a shriek of wild rage. 
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At other times, harping still on the same notion of the one hus- 
band having witnessed, or become cognisant of her marriage with the 
other, she would offer enormous bribes to Olivia, or the nurse, or to 
imaginary people whom she would beckon from corners of the room, 
to commit for her the murder that would free her from exposure and 
disgrace. 

All this, however, though reiterated again and again, with but 
slight variations of the scene, might not have sufficed to fix the 
dreadful idea in Miss Ashmead’s head that these ravings and delirious 
alarms had a foundation of truth as their basis, but for the confirmatory 
testimony afforded by another phase of the same idea. 

“Ella!” . . . Poor Olivia was just sinking into a doze one after- 
noon, by the bedside of the patient, who lay in seeming quietude, 
when she was startled by a clutch of her shoulder and the sound of 
that blood-curdling whisper so common in cases of mental alienation. 
“ Ella, I know what to do! [I'll go in the night—I’ll go in the night, 
and burn down the church—the church and, ha! ha! the register! 
Then there'll be no proof—no proof of the marriage! Isn’t it a good 
idea? I'll burn the church! I'll go now . . . I shall just catch the 
boat. . . . Don’t hold me!” 

“Hush, hush, dear!” Olivia’s firm hand restrained her from 
rising as she had attempted to do. ‘What church are you talking 
of, Claudia?” she asked soothingly. 

‘What church? As if you didn’t know! The church at St. 
Antoine—the little church where Hubert and I were married. Ah! 
how I hate him! . . . But I’ll burn down the church! I'll get the 
register and tear it to pieces! Then no one can know... . Ella, 
you cruel thing, let me go! Let me go! I want to get back before 
Douglas misses me. He has gone fora walk with Mrs. Campion. . . . 
I wish we hadn’t come here, to Montreal! It’s dangerous, it’s very 
dangerous to have come here. . .. 1 will go, I tell yout The 
boat is just starting to cross the river—I shall miss it if you keep 
me!” 

Wrought up to a frenzy of agitation by this conception—this in- 
sensate purpose, real enough to the poor sufferer—Claudia on this, as 
also on several subsequent occasions when laid hold upon by similar 
notions in respect to the destruction of the record of her first marriage, 
had to be withheld by main force from leaving her bed. And in the 
use of that force Miss Ashmead was of necessity aided by the sick 


nurse. 

This woman, Mrs. Allen by name, was a tall, masculine-looking 
personage, with a pair of powerful, muscular arms, as hard to the 
touch, almost, as bars of iron. Her broad shoulders, massive bust, 
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and firm round waist were encased in a neat black merino dress, and 
she wore a spotless white apron and quaker-like cap. Her face was 
large, like the rest of her, with a heavy under jaw and a very decided 
moustache on the upper lip. The expression was impassive; even 
stolid, but not disagreeable. As she moved about the room her step 
was as light as if she had weighed a hundred pounds instead of twelve 
stone ; her voice was soft, and her manners gentle. 

“T trust, Mrs. Allen,” observed Olivia one day—giving expression, 
at length, to an anxiety which had been weighing upon her ever since 
the fancied occasion for it had arisen—“I trust that you never repeat 
anything that may be said by your patients out of the sick-room— 
especially things said when in a state of.delirium ?” 

“ Bless me, no!” protested the woman. ‘“ Why, your ladyship, it 
just goes in at one ear and out at the other, all that rubbishing 
nonsense does. I never even listen—leastways, if I do listen for a 
moment, ’tis only to smile at the poor dears and their daft talk about 
things as never was and never could be except in their own demented 
brains—begging your pardon, my lady—miss, I mean.” 

Even a great woman (physically) may have a weakness; and 
Nurse Allen’s weakness was a desire to be supposed to be constantly 
in attendance upon the upper ten thousand. As a mode of impress- 
ing this fiction upon employers of the untitled class, she was in the 
habit of addressing them with careless facility as “‘your lordship” or 
“your ladyship,” and then hastily correcting the mistake. 

“T dare say yowhave nursed a good many cases of brain-fever?” 
questioned Miss Ashmead—noticing neither the title nor its with- 
drawal. 

“La! yes, miss—dozens and dozens of them. I’ve been engaged, 
too, in a private way, to take charge of ladies and gentlemen (ail among 
the quality, you understand) as had gone entirely out of their minds, 
but as their friends didn’t like to put in an asylum. Dear me, yes! 
I’ve seen a deal of insane people, my lady—madam, I should say.” 

“ And I suppose they all get hold of strange fancies?” 

“All of them. Yes, miss, and sticks to them, just like this poor 
young lady, who never did no harm, I’ll be bound, in all her life, and 
yet fancies she has committed bigamy. Listen, now—she’s got that 
church afire at last, bless her!” 

The conversation had taken place immediately after a violent 
struggle to rise, on the patient’s part, and Claudia was now lying ex- 
hausted and motionless, with her eyes wide open and fixed upwards, 
though it was evident her straining gaze saw something very different 
from the carved ceiling of the room, or the satin canopy of her bed. 
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“ See, how the flames leap out of the roof, Ella, and curl round 
the steeple,” she was muttering. ‘But I do wish the vestry would 
burn faster ! Ah, look ! the wall has fallen down—lI can see inside. 

There is the book on the table—the register book—lying 
open! I believe it is at the page where my name is written. Come 
nearer. Yes, I see it—I see it! Claudia Estcourt, in such large, 
large letters! And his is so small. That was because he was so 
nervous. Don’t you remember, Ella, he would not let me watch him 
write his name? And afterwards he covered it with the blotting 
paper? He was far more nervous thanI was. . . . Now, now, 
it’s blazing! . . . Let us run away, Ella. People are coming to 
see what the light is. . . . Let us run away and hide.” 

“ Now, that there, it’s all real to her, poor lady !” remarked Mrs. 
Allen, who, though not as a rule a great talker, would occasionally be 
seized with fits of garrulity. ‘Their fancies is always real to them, 
no matter how silly. Now, I once had a case of a gentleman—a 
nobleman, I should say—though I’ll mention no names—who 
fancied hisself an elephant. It wasn’t a fever with him. He’d been 
given to drink, unfortunately, and had gone clean out of his mind. 
Well, you'll hardly believe it, but it’s true as the Gospel, your ladyship, 
that he wouldn’t answer when we spoke to him, unless we called him 
Antoine. That was the name of an elephant he’d seen in Germany, 
they said. And when we wanted him to have his meals, we had to 
put a sixpence on achair or a table, and he’d take it up with his lips, 
as he fancied was his trunk, and pop it into a box, like he’d seen the 
elephant do, and then ring a bell for his keeper, which, they say, used 
to take out the money and give hima bun. And after that he’d sit 
down, as a gentleman and a nobleman should, and have his dinner 
decent.” 

“ But that, you say, was a case of permanent insanity?” put in 
Olivia. 

“ Yes, ma’am, but permanent or temporary, it’s all the same for 
fancies,” returned the nurse. * I could tell you tales by the dozen, of 
their queer notions. There was one gentleman—well, Ae wasn’t a 
lord, but an Irishman. He used to think he saw a peacock—a 
‘pacock,’ he called it—a-sitting on the foot of his bed blowing a 
cornopean. And I’da lady patient who believed she was the Empress 
Josephine ; and another who would have it that she was an alabaster 
vase. I’ve often thought it very curious and puzzling,” pursued Mrs. 
Allen, reflectively, “that people, even when their brains is wrong, 
should ever come to think themselves some one else than who they 
are. Because, you see, miss, the doctors, they tell us that our bodies 
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is always changing, and that there ain’t one bit of us left that was there 
a year or two ago. Yet we always know we're the same persons; so 
it must be the snd that knows it, and it seems like as if, even when 
a mind’s injured, it ought to know whose mind it is.” 

In her bungling fashion Nurse Allen had stated a very curious 
problem—one which it would be interesting to learn how metaphysi- 
cians, who, in their systems of philosophy, lay such stress on, and 
make so great use of the “unity of the ego,” would explain from 
their point of view—z.e. this loss of the consciousness of personal 
identity. 

The question, however, whether in its physiological or psycho- 
logical bearing, did not at present interest Miss Ashmead. She was 
thinking, not of philosophy, but of her friend, trying to hope that 
Claudia’s delirious ravings had no more affinity with truth than those 
of the gentleman who saw the peacock at the bottom of his bed, or 
the lady who fancied herself the Empress Josephine. But it would 
not do. Olivia could not rid herself of the sense that these 
unconscious wanderings partook of the nature of revelations—that, 
in fact, they were revelations, and terribly serious ones. Certainly, 
at any rate, one thing was evident. Claudia’s affliction involved no 
loss of personal identity : she was always herself, Claudia, and no 
one else. Present time and present surroundings, to be sure, had 
faded from her ken, but she seemed to be living in the past. Ella 
Thorne was a real person—was not Hubert Stephens real also? 
Montreal was a real place, and so was St. Antoine. Was that church 
real, too, and the deed that had been done in it? Did there exist 
there the record of a marriage, secretly entered upon ; perhaps never 
acknowledged, now broken, violated? How should she put it? What 
should she think? Whatever she thought—however she put it— 
those strange hallucinations and terrors turned Olivia Ashmead 
sick to the heart. They were not, she felt convinced, altogether the 
fruit of delusion. There lay behind them some miserable truth ; 
and with that truth the little woman whom they had met in the Park 
on the day of Claudia’s seizure was somehow connected. To this 
conclusion Olivia had arrived with intuitive, but no less positive, 
assurance. 

Nevertheless, throughout all her illness, Claudia (curiously enough, 
seeing that the illness was, in a great measure, occasioned by the 
shock of that unexpected encounter) never once breathed the names 
either of Madame Vandeleur or the little Claude. Her poor un- 
hinged mind appeared to be filled and possessed by the one cruel 
and harassing conception already sufficiently dwelt upon. 

(Te be continued.) 
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BEASTS OF CHASE: 


a HE chase, the sport of kings, image of war without its guilt,” 

is Somerville’s definition ; and he tells us that “ devotion 
pure and strong necessity first began the chase of beasts.” Thus 
pious in conception, and innocent in process, “sport” should have 
no need of apology. 

But let us hear the other side, and by preference—as more 
nearly corresponding to Somerville in extremity of prejudice— 
Thomson. 

In the gleaming morn ; 
The beasts of prey retire, that all night long, 
Urged by necessity had ranged the dark, 
As if their conscious ravages shunn’d the light, 
Ashamed. Not so the steady tyrant man, 
Who, with the thoughtless insolence of power 
Inflam’d beyond the most infuriate wrath 
Of the worst monster that e’er roam’d the waste, 
For sport alone pursues the cruel chase 
Amid the beamings of the gentle day. 
Upbraid, ye ravening tribes, our wanton rage, 
For hunger kindles you, and lawless want ; 
But lavish fed, in Nature’s bounty roll’d, 
To joy at anguish, and delight in blood, 
Is what your horrid bosoms never knew. 


Nor is Cowper less pronounced in his aversion to the hard exercise 
of hunting. 

Between these two superlatives stand ranged every conceivable 
degree of comparison, and it*is very difficult indeed to decide 
whether the poetic instinct is hostile to sport, as sport, or is favour- 
able. A few writers devote whole poems to the glorification of the 
chase in general and certain forms of hunting in particular. On the 
other hand, a score and more of poets condemn it root and branch. 

Even on special points the diversity of opinion is noteworthy ; 
for, while some go into raptures over the death of the stag, others 
mingle their tears with those of “ the sobbing victim:” one party 
exults over the fox-hunt, styling the field “bold heroes”; the other 
calls them “ cravens,” and says the whole thing is a crying shame. Gay 
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magnifies coursing the hare as a delirious delight ; Somerville calls 
down the vengeance of Heaven upon “the vile crew” who go after 
Puss with greyhounds. 

They are not even agreed on facts. The quarrel commences at 
the very beginning. For instance, Somerville says :— 


When Nimrod bold, 
A mighty hunter! first made war on beasts ; 


while Pope has :— 
Proud Nimrod first the bloody chase began ; 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man. 


And they carry on their differences up to their own days. Thus one 
poet eulogises the modern lady in the hunting-field, as if she were 
a Florence Nightingale ; another cries, Fie on her! and tells the 
hussy to get home. So that it is not easy to arrive at the just 
middle of poetical opinion upon the subject of sport. 

But a very unmistakable point upon which our poets are agreed, 
and, in my opinion, are every one of them open to unfavourable 
criticism, is their deficiency of sympathy. Of “sentiment” they have 
a constant abundance. I regret its excess in Wordsworth, for in- 
stance, and resent it in Cowper ; Thomson provokes me almost to 
apoplexy ; and as for Eliza Cook, I weep such tears over her as, I 
am informed, I wept in childhood over that unfortunate ram which 
Abraham chanced to sacrifice in the place of his son. There is 
much pathos in the fate of the ram, which had come over me as a 
looker-on, and had to take the leading part straight off without even 
a rehearsal. There is much pathos, too, about Eliza Cook’s poetry. 

By “sympathy ” I mean literally what the word implies; that is, 
fellow-feeling ; and nowhere in poetry do I find this beautiful quality 
so wanting—as compared with prose—as in the poets’ treatment of the 
Chase. When they hold with the hare they seem to have no appre- 
ciation of the courage and endurance of the riders, horses, or pack ; 
when they hunt with the hounds they are as pitiless as the dogs 
themselves, rush frenzied into the death-worry and roll in the spilt 
blood. This loss of balance puzzles me. If a “‘ poet” was of neces- 
sity a genius I could understand it. But their madness has not 
always this justification of alliance. 

Shelley may say anything he likes—he does, as a rule—but I 
do not object to his spotted tigers or his kingfishers that feed on 
raspberries. He may make his tigers feed on kingfishers, or his 
kingfishers on tigers—it would not matter. Nor is there anything 
that might not be forgiven to a Milton, a Crashawe, or a Keats. I 
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would followa man all round the parish with my bowie-knife who 
objected (seriously) to Spenser’s statements that boars feed upon 
camels or that bats are birds. 

For though these great poets are often wrong in facts—and what 
decently thinking man does not hate them? the accomplished fact is 
a simple brute—they are never deficient in sympathy. Yet they 
never “gush.” - Without calling man a monster they can admire and 
feel with the creatures which for his pleasure or his profit he puts 
to death. But the majority seem unable to do this; they have not 
the strength for impartiality; they keep themselves perpendicular 
with sprawling buttresses of prejudice. 

To illustrate this. The wildboar is a noble beast ; he is the 
counterpart of the noblest men of an earlier age; a Charles 
Martel, Charles the Bold, Charles XII.—a grand creature, who 
treats the odds against him as children treat chronology, as something 
that he neither understands nor cares to. He takes victory by the 
ears and drags her along with him into battle. But in poetry none 
of the courage, this perfection of heroism, is carried to the boar’s 
credit ; it all goes to that of the hunters or the boar-hounds. The 
latter beset it, and do it to death with weapons, nets, and stress of 
numbers. They are “heroic,” but the boar is only “ savage.” 

The stag, again. He is stately and fleet of foot. But if this is 
true of the quarry, what shall we say, the poets ask, of the men and 
the stag-hounds that hunt it down? The hare and the otter are 
wonderfully cunning, but what fools they are- compared to the craft 
of human kind! The fox, too, what do its wiles avail when outraged 
man is on its tracks, thirsting to avenge the duckling and the chicken ? 

In the poem on “ The Chase” Somerville ranges over half the 
animal kingdom, but as far as British poets are concerned the beasts 
of sport are virtually only five—the wildboar, deer, fox, hare, and 
otter. The wildcat, as is proved by old manorial charters, was 
once included in the list, but it is not a poet’s beast. 

Incidentally, of course, every quadruped that finds notice in verse 
is referred to in its relation to man—that of the hunted to the hunter 
—but, as objects of the chase, the animals finally resolve themselves 
into the mystic 5. The chief of these is the boar. 

Homer, describing the outrush of the brothers Ajax, employs it 
as a simile. 


Forth from their portals rushed th’intrepid pair, 
Opposed their breasts and stood themselves the war. 
So two wild boars spring furious from their den, 
Roused with the cries of dogs and voice of men. 
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On every side the crackling trees they tear, 
And root the shrubs, and lay the forest bare ; 

They gnash their tusks, with fire their eyeballs roll, 
Till some wide wound lets out their mighty soul. 


Ovid, in his description of the beast, has the following lines :— 


Sanguine et igne micant oculi, riget horrida cervix, 
Et setze, densis similes hastilibus horrent, 
Stantque velut vallym, velut alta hastilia sete, 
Fervida cum rauco latos stridore per armos 

Spuma fluit. 


In these two passages are contained the sum total of the English 
poets’ wild boar: Homer's simile and Ovid’s description have 
sufficed. 

This animal, by the way, affords us a standard by which to 
measure our own manhood with that of the “heroic,” chivalrous, 
and historical days. “The destruction of a wild boar,” we read, 
“ranked in the middle ages among the deeds of chivalry, and won 
for a warrior almost as much renown as the slaying of an enemy in 
open lists.” Think of this, you jolly hog-hunters of India! Regret, 
when you next ride to pig, with a single spear in your hand, that 
you did not live in the past, when if you had gone after the same 
beast in armour, javelinned, and sworded, you might have been a 
hero. Look at your trophies of tushes and lament. Each pair of 
those in the days of the Earl Guy might have made you a national 
hero for life and perhaps even a Saint of Christendom thereafter ! 

In Windsor Forest the redoubtable Earl “did all to—kill” a 
* grisly bore,” and he lives for ever a mirror of heroism. 


As also how hee slue 
That cruell boare, whose tusks turned up whole fields of graine 
(And wrooting, raised hills upon the levell plaine, 
Dig’d caverns in the earth, so darke and wondrous deepe 
As that into whose mouth the desperate Roman leepe) ; 
And, cutting off his head, a trophy thence to beare. (Drayton.) 


Are the Gordons ever likely to forget their illustrious clansman 
who slew “the boar of Huntley”? or the Boswells how their ances- 
tor avenged the death of Farquhar II., King 0’ Scots ? 


When beyond he lyeth languishing, 
Deadly engored of a great wild bore. 


In Chetwode once abode a boar, and the terror of it was so 
great that the country people could not pass that way to Rookwood ; 
and even travellers of quality “passed by on the other side.” Then 
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Sir Ryalas the Lord of Chetwode, thinking it great shame that he 
should be thus isolated from society by an “ urchin-snouted boar,” 
goes forth to slay it, as if the beast were a Guillaume le Sanglier 
with a mighty fanfaronade of castle trumpets. 


Then the wild-boar, being so stout and so strong— 
Wind well thy horn, good hunter ; 

Thrashed down the trees as he ramped him along, 
To Sir Ryalas, the jovial hunter. 


Then they fought four hours in a long summer day— 
Wind well thy horn, good hunter ; 

Till the wild-boar fain would have got him away 
From Sir Ryalas, the jovial hunter. 

Then Sir Ryalas he drew his broad-sword with might—- 
Wind well thy horn, good hunter ; 

And he fairly cut the boar’s head off quite, 
For he was a jovial hunter.' 


Another illustration of the prodigious importance attached to 
such a feat is afforded by the legend of Boarstall, the seat of the 
Aubreys. “It is situated within the limits of the ancient forest of 
Bernwood, which was very extensive and thickly wooded. This 
forest, in the neighbourhood of Brill, where Edward the Confessor 
had a palace, was infested with a ferocious wild boar, which had not 
only become: a terror to the rustics, but a great annoyance to the 
royal hunting expeditions. At length one Nigel, a huntsman, dug a 
pit in a certain spot which he had observed the boar to frequent, and, 
placing a sow in the pit, covered it with brushwood. The boar 
came after the sow, and, falling into the pit, was easily killed by Nigel, 
who carried its head on his sword to the king, who was then residing 
at Brill.” For this the king knighted him “and amply rewarded 
him !” 

All this goes to prove the manly courage of the men who killed 
boars ; yet the boar’s courage is all bloodthirsty ferocity. Adonis 


! Within a mile of Chetwode Manor House there existed a large mound, sur- 
rounded by a ditch, and bearing the name of ‘‘ the Boar’s Pond.” It had long 
been overgrown with gorse and brushwood, when, about the year 1810, the 
tenant to whose farm it belonged, wishing to bring it into cultivation, began to fill 
up the ditch by levelling the mound. Having lowered the latter about four feet 
he came on the skeleton of an enormous boar lying flat on its side and at full 
length. Probably this was the very spot where it had been killed, the earth 
around having been heaped over it so as to form the ditchand mound. The space 
formerly thus occupied can still be traced. It extends about thirty feet in length 
and eighteen in width, and the field containing it is yet called ‘‘the Boar’s Head 
Field.” 
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will not stay with his celestial charmer ; his thoughts are all given 
to the boar-hunt he has on hand. 

But for she saw him bent to cruell play, 

To hunt the salvage beast in forest wyde. 

Dreadfull of danger that mote him betyde, 

She oft and oft advized to refraine 

From chase of greater beastes, whose brutish pryde 

Mote breede him scath unwares. 





































So, too, the lovely Thyamis, wedded to a “ loose, unruly swain,” 


Who had more joy to range the forest wyde, 
And chase the salvage boar with busie payne, 
Than serve his lady’s love ; 

goes out loveless into the wilderness. 

Boar-hunting had therefore—at least so it would appear— momen- 
tous consequences in the days of chivalry ; nowadays it is a mere 
pastime with Englishmen ; they call it “ sticking pigs.” None of 
them expects knighthood for the performance, nor does the pig- 
sticker expect his wife to go forth mad during his absence. Of 
course it may be said that boars are not what they were “in the 
good old days,” and there the poets have the best of it—for their 
boars are perfect hurricanes. But I protest against their handling 
of them. The valour of the gallant brute was worth a passing 
compliment. 

With the poets the deer is a universal favourite. “The dew- 
clawed stag” (Keats), “a stag of ten, bearing his branches sturdily ” 
(Scott), always makes a stanzo go statelily. Even Ossian’s tiresome 
‘dun sons of the bounding hind, the dark-brown deer of Cromla,” 
relieve the dreary monotony of the Phairson’s native heath. Every 
poet likes to talk about them. 

The wild and frightful herds 
That, hearing no noise but that of chattering birds, 
Feed fairly on the lawns: both sorts of season’d deer, 
Here walk the stately Red, the freckled Fallow there 


The Bucks and lusty Stags amongst the Rascals strewed, 
As sometime gallant spirits among the multitude. 


And they all agree in paying tribute to its courage : “When at bay 
a desperate foe.” 
They exult in its escape. Thus even Somerville :— 


Heav’n taught, the roebuck swift 
Loiters at ease before the driving pack, 
And mocks their vain pursuit. Nor far he flies, 
But checks his ardour, till the streaming scent 
That freshens on the blade provokes their rage. 
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Urg’d to their speed, his weak, deluded foes 
Soon flag fatigu’d ; strain’d to excess each nerve, 
Each slacken’d sinew fails: they pant, they foam. 
Then o’er the lawn he bounds, o’er the high hills 
Stretches secure, and leaves the scatter’d crowd ; 
To puzzle in the distant vale below, 


So, too, Scott seems glad when the “antlered monarch of the 
glen” baulks those dogs “ of black St. Hubert’s breed,” and, dashing 
down “into the Trosach’s wildest nook,” is soon “lost to hound 
and hunter’s ken,” and from its place of refuge 


hears the baffled dogs in vain 
Rave through the hollow pass amain, 
Chiding the rocks that yelled again, 


When it dies the poets weep withit. If it is a fawn no Lesbia 
sheds such tears over a sparrow. Read, for instance, Marvel’s dainty 
poem. But is a pity that he, so true, as a rule, to nature, should err 
(with many other poets) in making fawns “ white.” 


I have a garden of my own, 

And all the spring-time of the year 
It only lovéd to be there. 

Among the bed of lillies I 

Have sought it oft where it should lye, 
But could not, till itself should rise, 
Find it, although before mine eyes ; 
For in the flaxen lillies’ shade 

It like a bunch of lillies laid. | 
Upon the roses it would feed 

Until its lips e’en seemed to bleed, 
And then to me ’twould boldly trip 
And print those roses on my lip. 


But the wanton troopers riding by shot the fawn, and it died. 


Ungentle men! they cannot thrive 

Who kill’d thee. Thou ne’er didst alive 
Them any harm: alas! nor could 

Thy death yet do them any good, 

And nothing may we use in vain ; 
Even beasts must be with justice slain ; 
Else men are made their deodands, 


Nor, when full grown and antlered, does sympathy cease. Thus 
in Phineas Fletcher’s poem :— 


Look as a stagge, pierc’d with a fatal blow, 
As by a wood he walks securely feeding— 
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In coverts thick conceals his deadly blow, 

And feeling death swim in his endless bleeding, 

His heavy head his fainting strength exceeding-— 

Bids woods adieu, so sinks into his grave ; 

Green brakes and primrose sweet his seemly herse embrave. 


In the actual chase itself the poets’ sympathies are never far 
behind the deer. Drayton is a poet who is seldom read, but as he 
lived in the days when stags were running wild in England he is well 
worth the hearing—quite apart from the rare robustness of his verse :— 


The best of chase, the tall and lusty Hed, 
The stag for goodly shape and statelinesse of head, 
Is fitt’st to hunt at force, 


Such is the beast he starts with. He shows us the huntsman in 
“the thicke,” tracking it by its slot or by his wood-craft, and then on 
a sudden the stag, startled by the “ bellowing hounds,” rushes out :— 


He through the brakes doth drive, 
As though up by the roots the bushes he would rive. 


The hounds fall to, the horns are blown, and the quarry’s afoot:— 


The lustie stag his high palmed head upbears, 
His body shewing state, with unbent knees upright, 
Expressing (from all beasts) his courage in his flight. 


But the pack come up to him, and then he exerts his utmost 
speed. The’baying of the hounds dies away, and the stag, to baffle 
further pursuit, “doth beat the brooks and ponds,” and “makes 
among the herds and flocks of shag-woolled sheep.” But wherever 
he goes he finds himself shunned or opposed. In the fields the 
ploughman goes after him with his goad, “ while his team he letteth 
stand.” In the pasture the shepherd chases him, “and to his dog 
doth halow.” And all this time the hounds come creeping up 
again, while the stag has wearied itself in futile stratagem. 
“Through toyle bereaved of strength, His long and sinewy legs are 
fayling him at length.” A village comes in his way, and he flies for 
safety to the abodes of men ; but the people turn out and drive him 
forth. ‘There are the hounds, full in sight ; so there is nothing for it 
but to stand at bay. “Some bank or quick-set finds, to which his 
haunch opposed, he turns upon his foes,” and as the “ churlish- 
throated” hounds attack him “ dealeth deadly blows with his sharp- 
pointed head.” Then the huntsmen come up, and one of them kills 
the stag. And so 
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Opprest by force, 
He who the mourner is to his own dying cors> 
Upon the ruthless earth his precious tear lets fall. 

Thomson’s sententious caricature of this passage in his “ Autumn’ 
is well worth noting, but as the poet only knew of fallow deer he 
makes the stag “spotted” in the face and “ chequered” in the sides. 
But in all matters of fact his animal is simply Somerville’s. It starts 
off with all its faith in its own speed, “ bursts through the thickets,” 
and goes away. But 

Slow of sure, adhesive to the track, 
Hot-steaming up behind him come again 
The inhuman rout. 


And then “ oft to full-descending flood he turns,” and “ oft seeks the 
herd.” But his “ once so vivid nerves” begin to fail, and “ he stands 
at bay,” “ putting his last weak refuge in despair.” 


The big round tears run down his dappled face ; 
He groans in anguish while the growling pack, 
Blood-happy, hang at his fair jutting cheek 

And mark his beauteous checkered sides with gore. 


In metaphor also the deer symbol is often used as of a creature that 
may lay claim to, superior intelligence and special protection. Thus 
in Quarles :-— 

Great God of hearts, the world’s sole sov’raign Ranger, 

Preserve Thy deer, and let my soul be blest 

In Thy safe forrest when I seek for rest : 

Then let the hell-hounds roar, I fear no ill, 

Rouse me they may, but have no pow’r to kill. 


’ 


The same measure of compassion is not extended to the hare. It 
is looked upon as the most melancholy, limping, trembling creature 
imaginable—intended, apparently, by Nature for the exercise of 
beagles, and given an extraordinary degree of craft in order to amuse 
greyhounds. Some poets strangely pity it, and, considering it already 
sufficiently afflicted by natural timidity and general helplessness, think 
hunting it is a shame. Their argument is a singular one. ‘See how 
frightened the poor thing looks, don’t frighten it,” and ‘‘See how fast 
the unhappy wretch runs away, don’t run after it.” “Poor is the 
triumph o’er the timid hare,” “ o’er a weak, harmless, flying creature” 
—such is the view taken of the sport by the minority, their expres- 
sions of regret being often marked by true pathos, as thus, in the 
* Deserted Village ”:— 


And, as an hare whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return, and die at home at last. 
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And what can be finer than the distracted Paphian’s description of 
the hunted hare >— 


His grief may be comparéd well 
To one sore-sick, that hears the passing bell. 
Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn and return, indenting with the way; 
Each envious briar his weary legs doth scratch, 
Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay: 
For misery is trodden on by many, 
And being-low, never relieved by any. 


The rest, strangely enough for poets perhaps, seem to accept the 
fitness of the hare to be hunted as a matter of course, its suitableness 
for ‘‘the chase” a provision of nature. “If thou needs wé// hunt,” 
says Venus, “ be ruled by me, uncouple at the timorous, flying hare.” 

Pope, Gay, Rowe, Mallet, Drayton, and Somerville are instances 
in point. Thus the author of “ Polyolbion ” :— 


The man whose vacant mind prepares him for the sport 

The Finder sendeth forth to seek out nimble Wat 

Which crosseth in the field each furlong, every flat, 

Till he this pretty beast upon the Forme hath found. 

Then, viewing for the course which is the fairest ground, 
The greyhounds forth are brought, for coursing then in case, 
And choicely in the slip, one leading forth a beace, 

The finder puts her up and gives her courser’s law ; 

Then whilst the eager dogs upon the start do draw 

She riseth from her seat, as though on earth she flew, 
Forced by some yelping curre to give the greyhounds view, 
Which are at length let slip, when leaping out they goe, 

As in respect of them the swiftest wind were slow, 

When each man runs his horse, with fixed eyes, and notes 
Which dog first turnes the hare, which first the other coats, 
Till oft for want of breath to fall to ground they make her, 
The greyhounds both: so spent that they want breath to take her. 


Gay was not much of a sportsman, as he himself confesses, for, finding 
himself committed to the subject of rural sports, he feels that he 
cannot do less than, at any rate, refer, in passing, to hunting as one 
of them ; but he pulls himself up with pleasing frankness and a “ what 
on earth do I know about it” sort of apology. 


The theme demands a more experienced lay. 
Ye mighty hunters! spare this weak essay. 


Fishing was his weakness, with a fly by preference ; but still he 
breaks out into an artless linnet-chirrup about “the chase, a pleasing 
ps Il2 
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task.” He confines his remarks to hare-hunting, and thus abruptly 
finishes Wat off :— 


New stratagems and doubling wiles she tries— 
Now circling turns and now at large she flies— 
Till, spent at last, she pants and heaves fcr breath, 
Then lays her down and waits devouring death ! 


Somerville is, however, par excellence “ the poet of the chase,” and 
the second book of his poem, which is mainly concerned with hare- 
hunting, cannot be passed over without becoming notice. 

Commencing with some general remarks about “ that instinct 
which, unerring, guides the brutal race, which mimics reason’s lore, 
and oft transcends,” he passes on to the special instinct “ that directs 
the jealous hare to choose her soft abode” and “ oft quit her seat, lest 
some curious eye should mark her haunt.” He then describes the 
changes which she makes, according to the season, “as fancy prompts 
her or as food invites,” and counsels the huntsman to make a note 
of them, as otherwise his labours will be wasted in looking for hares 
in places they are not likely to be, and “his impatient hounds, with 
disappointment vex’d, each springing lark, babbling pursue, far 
scattered o’er the fields.” 

So supposing it to be autumn, and the crops all gathered off the 
ground, he starts out with his harriers. 

The gay pack 
In the rough, bristly stubbles range unblamed : 
No widow’s tears o’erflow, no secret curse 
Swells in the farmer’s breast, which his pale lips, 
Trembling, conceal, by his fierce landlord awed: 
But courteous now he levels every fence, 


Joins in the common cry, and halloos loud, 
Charmed with the rattling thunder of the field. 


The pack is thrown off; after a while the old hound, with his 
“ authentic voice, avows the recent trail,” and away they go. But a 
double gives them a check, and then they steady down, working the 
fallow in a business-like way, and all of a sudden the huntsman himself 
comes upon puss in her form, and away she bolts. The hounds are 
laid on, and “as winds let loose, from the dark caverns of the blus- 


tering god, they burst away.” 
Now, my brave youths! 


Stripped for the chase, give all your souls to joy ; 


for the hare “o’er plains remote now stretches far away.” The 
country side is up at the sound of the “ clanging horns ” ; the school- 
boy, dreading no more the “afflictive birch,” runs out of school to see 
the hunt go by ; the travellers on the roads chmb up to the highest 
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spots ; the shepherd and ploughman leave their work ; the peasants 
“ desert the unpeopled village.” 
And wild crowds 
Spread o’er the plains, by the sweet frenzy seized. 


The hare doubles again, gets behind the pack, and “seems to 
pursue the foe she flies.” 
Let cavillers deny 
That brutes have reason: Sure ’tis something more. 
Tis Heaven directs, and stratagems inspires, 
Beyond the short extent of human thought. 


But the hounds find her out, and the pack sees her sitting on an 
eminence, “ listening with one ear erect,” and wondering what to do 
next, “pondering and doubtful what new course to take.” At length 
she decides to trust to her heels again, and is off. 


Once more, ye jovial train, your courage try. 


She has gone uphill, which takes it out of the hounds, and down 
the steep other side, which takes it out of the riders ; but “ smoking 
along the vale,” the hunt has the hare full in view. A flock of sheep 
baulks the hounds for a while, but they take up the “ steaming scent ” 
again, and “ the rustling stubbles bend beneath the driving storm” of 
harriers. 
Now the poor chasé 

Begins to flag, to her last shifts reduc’d. 

From brake to brake she flies, and visits all 

Her well known haunts, where once she rang’d secure, 

With love and plenty bless’d. See! theft she goes; 

She reels along, and by her gait betrays 

Her inward weakness. See how black she looks. 

The sweat that clogs the obstructed pores scarce leaves 

A languid scent. 


And now in open view 
See, see! she flies; each eager hound exerts 
His utmost speed, and stretches ev’ry nerve. 
How quick she turns, their gaping jaws eludes, 
And yet a moment lives, till round enclos’d 
By all the greedy pack, with infant screams 
She yields her breath, and there, reluctant, dies. 


After this, of course, there is nothing to come but exultations, 
and for the hounds a taste of blood. 
The huntsman now a deep incision makes, 
Shakes out with hands impure, and dashes down, 
Her reeking entrails and yet quivering heart. 
These claim the pack, the bloody perquisite 
Of all their toils. Stretched on the ground she lies 
A mangled corse; in her dim-glaring eyes 
Cold Death exults and stiffens every limb. 
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After all this, the poet—the Aoet, remember—says this :— 


Thus the poor hare, 
A puny, dastard animal, diverts the youthful train. 


The fox, what an endless theme the mere name suggests! The 
stanchest pen might well despair of running down a creature of such 
interminable breath, such immeasurable craft. 

A proverb says that all the cloth of Ghent, if it were turned into 
parchment, would not hold the stories of vulpine perfidy and 
sagacity; and though several scholars have devoted themselves to 
the “epic exploit” of this little animal, it seems to be far from 
exhausted. Yet its character is by no means altogether despicable. 
Bacon and Machiavelli say that for success a little of the fox is 
indispensable. Pope has a line to the effect that “the lion’s skin is 
lengthened by the fox’s tail”—a repetition of Lysander’s apothegm, 
“When the lion’s skin does not suffice, add on that of the fox.” 

Fortunately the poets’ fox has but one aspect—the dispeopler of 
the poultry-yard. It eats chickens, therefore it should be vindictively 
hunted to death. 

In the East the fox is not a familiar beast ; it lives a secluded life, 
and seldom haunts the abodes of men ; the jackal, therefore, is the 
original of those Oriental myths which European fabulists have 
adopted, and wherein the Western fox takes the place of its foreign 
congener. The two animals have very much in common in habits 
and character, though the fox is the superior in physical endurance, 
speed, and, perhaps, courage. I qualify my opinion on the last point 
because it may be that the appearance of inferior pluck in the jackal 
may be really only due to an extra measure of that astute discretion 
which has made this animal the foremost figure in myth and folklore. 

If we accept the myth translations of Gubernatis we see in the 
fox-jackal the ruddy interval between daylight and darkness that 
shades off into twilight grey with black night points ; it is the 
crepuscular phenomenon of the heavens taking an animal form. But 
just as there are two “ auroras,” the morning and the evening, so the 
fox-jackal has in every twenty-four hours two chances at the sun- 
cock, both of which it punctually fails to score, missing the solar fowl 
with an invariable accuracy that ought by this time to have had a 
depressing effect upon Reynard. 

In fables the character of the fox is also dual. It is generally 
the deceiver, but also on occasions the dupe. Many animals on 
occasion fall a victim to it—in the single romance of Reincke Fuchs 
it outwits and infamously ruins the king-lion and pretty nearly all 
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his courtier-quadrupeds—but every now and again the same animals 
flout it, make fun of it, play tricks on it. Even cocks and kids have 
a joke occasionally at its expense, which is very true to nature, for 
we often see the professional sharper, the habitual traitor, exposed and 
put to shame by simple honesty or innocent mother wit. Betty with 
her mop routs the fencing-master. But, above all, the fox is always 
beaten when he tries to pass off his dishonesties upon other foxes ; 
the rogues know each other too well to try to guess where the pea 
is. So when the fox falls by accident into a dyer’s vat, and comes 
out a fine blue all over, he goes back to his kindred and tells them that 
he is a peacock of the sky. But they recognise his voice and worry 
him till they pull all his blue fur off, and he dies. Stories of the same 
purport are abundant and familiar to all. 

Yet there are plenty of occasions in which the fox behaves very 
honourably to its friends, and appears in the light of a benefactor, 
notably, in those tales where reynard plays the part of Puss-in-boots, 
such as Cosmo the Quickly Enriched, and others. Moreover, the 
cock is sometimes found on the most friendly relations with the fox, 
who helps it against their common enemy, the wolf. 

It is almost needless to say that many poets condemn fox-hunting, 
“ which rural gentlemen call sport divine,” and perhaps superfluous 
to add that their reasons hardly justify their condemnation. To 
them the sportsman appears something rather less than human. 

To the field he flies, 
Leaps every fence but one, then falls and dies 


Like a slain deer; the tumbril brings him home, 
Unmissed but by his dogs and by his groom. 


Especially does this class of poet detest to see women in the field. 


Far be the spirit of the chase from them! 
Uncomely courage, unbeseeming skill, 
To spring the fence, to rein the prancing steed. 


They hope “such horrid joy” will never “stain the bosom of the 
British fair.” 

Nor when they come to discriminate between one kind of sport 
and another is their argument such as to increase respect for their 
opinion. When Venus implores her darling not to hunt fierce beasts, 
but, if he must hunt, to go after the “timid hare,” there is womanly 
reason enough in what she says. But when Thomson begs “ ye 
Britons” not to hunt the poor “dappled” stag with the “chequered ” 
sides, nor the “flying hare,” but, if they must hunt, to ride after the 
fox, “the nightly robber of the fold,” and, “ pitiless, pour their sportive 
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fury” upon it, the fustian of his sentiment is neither masculine nor 
feminine ; it is the language of a neuter. 

This idea, that Englishmen hunted the fox because it eats ducks, 
is quite a common one with the poets, and justifies, to their minds, 
the chase of it. So that it seems incredible that they could ever 
have seen a fox-hunter—-still less have heard him speak with 
admiration, pride, even affection, of the staunch, plucky, little beast 
that had given him a fast run, and saved its brush afterall. At 
any rate, the idea that the animal is hunted because it kills chickens, 
and, therefore, richly deserves the worst that can happen to it, is 
utterly foreign to the character of “sport.” The singular fact that 
foxes are preserved in order to be hunted should have corrected the 
theories of modern poets. 

With the otter it fares exactly the same. Because the beast 
catches fish which men wish to catch it is said to merit the death 
which overtakes it when the hounds pursue and tear it to pieces. 
They all seem to hate it, call it “felon,” “ robber,” and “ prowler,” 
and Somerville descants at length in a very spirited but most deli- 
berately cruel poem on the pleasures of murdering an otter. 


PHIL, ROBINSON. 
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THE QUEEN'S MARYS. 


I, 


EFERENCE is seldom made to the Queen’s Marys, the four 
Maids of Honour whose romantic attachment to their royal 
mistress and namesake, the ill-fated Queen of Scots, has thrown such 
a halo of popularity and sympathy about their memory, without 
calling forth the well-known lines :— 
Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 
The night she'll hae but three ; 
There was Marie Seton, and Marie Beton, 
And Marie Carmichael and me. 
To those who are acquainted with the whole of the ballad, which 
records the sad fate of the guilty Mary Hamilton, it must have 
occurred that there is a striking incongruity between the traditional 
loyalty of the Queen’s Marys and the alleged execution of one of 
their number, on the denunciation of the offended Queen herself, for 
the murder of an illegitimate child, the reputed offspring of a criminal 
intrigue with Darnley. Yet, a closer investigation of the facts 
assumed in the ballad leads to a discovery more unexpected than 
even this. It establishes, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that, of 
the four family-names given in this stanza as those of the four Marys, 
two only are authentic. Mary Carmichael and Mary Hamilton 
herself are mere poetical myths. Not only does no mention of them 
occur in any of the lists still extant of the Queen’s personal attend- 
ants, but there also exist documents of all kinds, from serious histo- 
rical narrative and authoritative charter to gossiping correspondence 
and polished epigram, to prove that the colleagues of Mary Beton 
and Mary Seton were Mary Fleming and Mary Livingston. How 
the apocryphal names have found their way into the ballad, or how 
the ballad itself has come to be connected with the Maids of 
Honour, cannot be determined. The only passage which may be 
looked upon as furnishing a possible foundation of truth to the whole 
fiction is one in which John Knox records the commission and the 
punishment of a crime similar to that for which Mary Hamilton is 
represented as about to die on the gallows. “In the very time of 
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the General Assembly there comes to public knowledge a haynous 
murther, committed in the Court ; yea, not far from the queen’s lap : 
for a French woman, that served in the queen’s chamber, had played 
the whore with the queen’s own apothecary. The woman conceived 
and bare a child, whom with common consent, the father and mother 
murthered ; yet were the cries of a new-borne childe hearde, searche 
was made, the childe and the mother were both apprehended, and 
so was the man and the woman condemned to be hanged in the 
publicke street of Edinburgh. The punishment was suitable, because 
the crime was hainous.”! Between this historical fact—for which it 
must, however, be noticed that Knox is the only youcher—and the 
ballad, which substitutes Darnley and one of the Maids of Honour 
for the queen’s apothecary and a nameless waiting-woman, the con- 
nection is not very close. Indeed, there is but one point on which 
both accounts are in agreement, though that, it is true, is an import- 
ant one. The unnatural mother whose crime, with its condign 
punishment, is mentioned by the historian, was, he says, a French 
woman. The Mary Hamilton of the ballad, in spite of a name which 
certainly does not point to a foreign origin, is also made to come 


from over the seas :— 
I charge ye all, ye mariners, 


When ye sail ower the faem ; 
Let neither my father nor my mother get wit 
But that I’m coming hame. 
O, little did my mother ken, 
The day she cradled me ; 
The lands I was to travel in, 
Or the death I was to dee. 


It does not, however, come within the scope of the present paper 
to examine more closely into the ballad of Mary Hamilton. It 
suffices to have made it clear that, whatever be their origin, the well- 
known verses have no historical worth or significance, and no real 
claim to the title of ‘“‘ The Queen’s Marie” prefixed to them in the 
“ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” Except for the purpose of 
correcting the erroneous, but general belief, which has been propa- 
gated by the singular and altogether unwarranted mention of the 
“ Four Maries,” and the introduction of the names of two of them in 
the oft-quoted stanza, there would, in reality, be no necessity for any 
allusion to the popular poem in a sketch of the career of the fair 
Maids of Honour, whose touching fidelity through good and evil 
fortune has won for them a greater share of interest than is enjoyed 


1 Knox’s History of the Refcrmation, pp. 373, 374- 
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by any of the subordinate characters in the great historical drama of 
which their royal mistress is the central figure. 

The first historical and authoritative mention of the four Marys is 
from the pen of one who was personally and intimately acquainted 
with them—John Leslie, Bishop of Ross. It occurs in his descrip- 
tion of the departure of the infant Mary Stuart from the small 
harbour at the foot of the beetling, castle-crowned rock of Dunbarton, 
on that memorable voyage which so nearly resembled a flight. “ All 
things being reddy for the jornay,” writes the chronicler, in his 
quaint northern idiom, “ the Quene being as than betuix fyve and 
sax yearis of aige, wes delivered to the quene dowarier hir moder, 
and wes embarqued in the Kingis owen gallay, and with her the Lord 
Erskyn and Lord Levingstoun quha had’ bene hir keparis, and the 
Lady Fleming her fadir sister, with sindre gentilwemen and nobill 
mennis sonnes and dochteres, almoist of hir owin age ; of the quhilkes 
thair wes four in speciall, of whom everie one of thame buir the 
samin name of Marie, being of four syndre honorable houses, to wyt, 
Fleming, Levingstoun, Seton and Betoun of Creich ; quho remainit 
all foure with the Quene in France, during her residens thair, and 
returned agane in Scotland with her Majestie in the yeir of our Lord 
I™V¢lxi yeris.” Of the education and early training of the four 
Marys, as companions and playmates of the youthful queen, we have 
no special record. The deficiency is one which our knowledge of 
the wild doings of the gayest court of the age makes it easy to supply. 
For the Scottish maidens, as for their mistress, intercourse with the 
frivolous company that gathered about Catherine de Medici was but 
indifferent preparation for the serious business of life. Looking back 
on “those French years,” doubtless they too, like her, “ only seemed 


to see— 
A light of swords and singing, only hear 


Laughter of love and lovely stress of lutes, 
And in between the passion of them borne 
Sound of swords crossing ever, as of feet 
Dancing, and life and death still equally 
Blithe and bright-eyed from battle.” 


Brantéme, to whom we are indebted for so much personal de- 
scription of Mary Stuart, and so many intimate details concerning 
her character, tastes, and acquirements, is less communicative with 
respect to her four fair attendants. He merely mentions them amongst 
the court beauties as “‘ Mesdamoiselles de Flammin, de Ceton, Beton, 
Leviston, escoissaises.” He makes no allusion to them in the pathetic 
description of the young queen’s departure from her “ sweet France,” 
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on the fateful 24th of August, a date which subsequent events were 
destined to mark with a fearful stain of blood, in the family to which 
she was allied. Yet, doubtless they, too, were gazing with tearful 
eyes at the receding shore, blessing the calm which retarded their 
course, trembling with vague fears as their voyage began amidst the 
cries of drowning men, and half-wishing that the English ships of the 
jealous Elizabeth might prevent them from reaching their dreary des- 
tination. That they were with their royal namesake, we know. 
Leslie, who, with Brantéme and the unfortunate Chastelard, accom- 
panied the idol of France to her unsympathetic northern home, 
again makes special note of “the four maidis of honour quha passit 
with hir Hienes in France, of hir awin aige, bering the name everie 
ane of Marie, as is befoir mencioned.” 

During the first years of Mary Stuart’s stay in her capital, the 
four maids of honour played conspicuous parts in all the amusements 
and festivities of the court, and were amongst those who incurred 
the censure of the austere Reformers for introducing into Holyrood 
the “ balling, and dancing, and banqueting ” of Amboise and Fontaine- 
bleau. Were our information about the masques acted at the Scottish 
court less scanty, we should, doubtless, often find the names of the 
four Marys amongst the performers. Who more fit than they to 
figure in the first masque represented at Holyrood, in October, 1561, 
at the Queen’s farewell banquet to her uncle, the Grand Prior of the 
Knights of St. John, and to take their places amongst the Muses 
who marched in procession before the throne, reciting Buchanan’s 
flattering verses in praise of the lettered court of the Queen of Scots ? 


Banished by War, to thee we take our flight, 
Who worships all the Muses, purely right. 

We don’t complain ; our banishment’s our gain, 
To look on us, if thou shalt not disdain. ' 


Had Marioreybanks given us the names of those who took part in 
the festivities which he describes as having taken place on the oc- 
casion of Lord Fleming’s marriage, can we doubt that the Marys 
would have been found actively engaged in the open-air performance 
“in the Parke of Holyroudhous, under Arthur’s Seatt, at the end of 
the loche”? Indeed, it is not matter of mere conjecture, but of 
authentic historical record, that on more than one occasion Bu- 
chanan did actually introduce the Queen’s namesakes amongst the 
dramatis personz of the masques which, as virtual laureate of the 


! The translations of this and the following quotations from Buchanan have at 
least one merit, that of antiquity ; they are Monteith’s. 
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Scottish court, he was called upon to supply. The “ Diurnal of Oc- 
currents” mentions that “‘ upoun the ellevint day of the said moneth 
(February) the King and Quene in lyik manner bankettit the samin 
(French) Ambassatour ; and at evin our Soveranis maid the maskrie 
and mumschance, in the quhilk the Queenis Grace and all hir Maries 
and ladies wer all cled in men’s apperell ; and everie ane of thame 
presentit one quhingar, bravelie and maist artificiallie made and em- 
broiderit with gold, to the said Ambassatour and his gentilmen, 
everie ane of thame according ‘to his estate.” That this, moreover, 
was not the first appearance of the fair performers we also know, for 
it was they who bore the chief parts in the third masque acted 
during the festivities which attended the Queen’s marriage with 
Darnley ; and it was one of them, perhaps Mary Beton, the scholar 
of the court, who recited the verses which Buchanan had introduced 
in allusion to their royal mistress’s recovery from some illness other- 
wise unrecorded in history :— 

Kind Goddess, Safety ; Nymphs four plead with thee, 

Thou to their Queen will reconciléd be ;. 

And, as thou hast reducéd her to health 

(More valuable far than richest wealth), 


So in her breast, thou wilt thyself enshrine, 
For there sublimest worship shall be thine. 


That the four Nymphs mentioned in this, the only fragment 
of the masque which has been preserved, were the four Marys, is 
explained by Buchanan’s commentator Ruddiman: ‘ Nymphas hic 
vocat quatuor Marize Scote corporis ministras, que etiam omnes 
Mariz nominabantur.” It is more than probable, too, that the Marys 
were not merely spectators of the masque which formed a part of 
the first day’s amusements, and of which they themselves were the 
subject-matter. It may still beread under the title of “ Pompa 
Deorum in Nuptiis Mari,” in Buchanan’s Latin poems. Diana 
opens the masque, which is but a short mythological dialogue, with 
a complaint to the ruler of Olympus that one of her five Marys—the 
Queen herself is here included—has been taken from her by the 
envious arts of Venus and of Juno :— 

Great Father, Maries five late served me, 
Were of my quire the glorious dignitie ; 
With these dear five the Heaven I’d regain, 
The happiness of other gods to stain ; 
At my lot, Juno, Venus, were in ire, 
And stole away one from my comely quire, 
Whose want so grieves the rest, as when we see 
The Pleiads shine, whereof one wanting be. 
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In the dialogue which follows, and in which five goddesses and 
five gods take part, Apollo chimes in with a prophecy which was 
only partially accomplished :— 

Fear not, Diana, I good tidings bring, 
And unto you glad oracles I sing ; 


Juno commands your Maries to be married, 
And in all state to marriage to be carried. 


In his summing up, which, as may be imagined, is not very 
favourable to the complainant, the Olympian judge also introduces 
a prettily turned compliment to the Marys :— 

Five Maries thine, whose beauty, grace, and wit 
Might with five fairest godesses compete ; 
Deserving gods in wedlock, if hard fate 

Allow the gods to undergo that state. 


The whole pageant closes with an epilogue spoken by the herald 
Talthybius, who. also foretells further defections from Diana’s 


maidens :— 
Another marriage now ! Sounds reach the sky, 


Another Mary joined in nuptial tie. 


As was but natural, the Queen’s favourite attendants possessed 
considerable influence with their royal lady, and the sequel wiil show, 
in the case of each of them, how eagerly their good offices were 
sought after by courtiers and ambassadors anxious for the success cf 
their several suits and missions. In a letter which Randolph wrote 
to Cecil on the 24th of October, 1564, and which, as applying to the 
Marys collectively, may be quoted here, we are shown the haughty 
Lennox himself condescending to make pretty presents to the maids 
with a view to ingratiating himself with the mistress. “ He presented 
also each of the Marys with such pretty things as he thought fittest 
for them, such good means he hath to win their hearts, and to make 
his way to further effect.” 


II. 


It is scarcely the result of mere chance that, in the chronicles 
which make mention of the four Marys, Mary Fleming’s name usually 
takes precedence of those of her three colleagues. She seems to 
have been tacitly recognised as “prima inter pares.” This was, 
doubtless, less in consequence of her belonging to one of the first 
houses in Scotland, for the Livingstones, the Betons, and the Setons 
might well claim equality with the Flemings, than of her being closely 
related to Mary Stuart herself, though the relationship, it is true, was 
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only on the side of the distaff, and though there was, moreover, a 
bar sinister on the royal quarterings which it added to the escutcheon 
of the Flemings. Mary Fleming—Marie Flemyng, as she signed her- 
self, or Flamy, as she was called in the Queen’s broken English—was 
the fourth daughter of Malcolm third Lord Fleming. Her mother, 
Janet Stuart, was a natural daughter of King James 1V. Mary 
Fleming and her royal mistress were consequently first cousins. This 
may sufficiently account for the greater intimacy which existed 
between them. Thus, after Chastelard’s outrage, it was Mary Fleming 
whom the Queen, dreading the loneliness which had rendered the 
wild attempt possible, called in to sleep with her, for protection. 
Amongst the various festivities and celebrations which were re- 
vived in Holyrood by Mary and the suite which she had brought with 
her from the gay court of France, that of Twelfth Night seems to have 
been in high favour, as, indeed, it still is, in some provinces of France, 
at the present day. In the “gateau des Rois,” or Twelfth Night 
Cake, it was customary to hide a bean, and when the cake was cut 
up and distributed, the person to whom chance—or not unfrequently 
design—brought the piece containing the bean, was recognised sole 
monarch of the revels until the stroke of midnight. On the 6th of 
January 1563, Mary Fleming was elected queen by favour of the bean. 
Her mistress, entering into the spirit of the festivities with her charac- 
teristic considerateness for even the amusement of those about 
her, abdicated her state in favour of the mimic monarch of the night. 
A letter written by Randolph to Lord Dudley, and bearing the date 
of the 15th of January, gives an interesting and vivid picture of the 
fair maid of honour decked out in her royal mistress’s jewels: “ You 
should have seen here upon Tuesday the great solemnity and royall 
estate of the Queene of the Beene. Fortune was so favourable to 
faire Flemyng, that, if shee could have seen to have judged of her 
vertue and beauty, as blindly she went to work and chose her at 
adventure, shee would sooner have made her Queen for ever, then for 
one night only, to exalt her so high and the nixt to leave her in the 
state she found her. . . . That day yt was to be seen, by her princely 
pomp, how fite a match she would be, wer she to contend ether 
with Venus in beauty, Minerva in witt, or Juno in worldly wealth, 
haveing the two former by nature, and of the third so much as is 
contained in this realme at her command and free disposition. The 
treasure of Solomon, I trowe, was not to be compared unto that which 
hanged upon her back. . . . The Queen of the Been was in a gowne 
of cloath of silver ; her head, her neck, her shoulders, the rest of her 
whole body, so besett with stones, that more in our whole jewell house 
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wer not to be found. The Queen herself was apparelled in collours 
whyt and black, no other jewell or gold about her bot the ring that I 
brought her from the Queen’s Majestie hanging at her breast, with a 
lace of whyt and black about her neck.” In another letter the same 
writer becomes even more enthusiastic. Writing to Leicester he says : 
“ Happy was it unto this realm that her reign’endured no longer. Two 
such nights in one state, in so good accord, I believe was never seen, 
as to behold two worthy queens possess, without envy, one kingdom, 
both upon a day. I leave the rest to your lordship to be judged of. 
My pen staggereth, my hand faileth, further to write. . . . The cheer 
was great. I never found myself so happy, nor so well treated, until 
that it came to the point that the old queen herself, to show her 
mighty power, contrary unto the assurance granted me by the younger 
queen, drew me into the dance, which part of the play I could with 
good will have spared to your lordship, as much fitter for the 
purpose.” 

The queen of this Twelfth-tide pageant was also celebrated by the 
court poet Buchanan. Amongst his epigrams there is one bearing 
the title: “ Ad Mariam Flaminiam sorte Reginam.” It is thus 
quaintly translated by Monteith :— 


Did birth or vertue diadems procure, 

Thou long ago hadst been a Queen, most sure : 
Did comely personage, or beauty rare, 

Give scepters ; thine are such beyond compare : 
Did heav’nly powers with wishes frail agree, 
Men’s wishes then had scepters giv’n to thee ; 
If Fortune deaf and as Tiresia blind, 

Should rule affairs, tho’ foolish in her mind ; 
Foolish, nor deaf, nor blind, she’d noways be, 
While she affords a scepter unto thee : 

If foolish, deaf, or blind, we then must say, 
Vertue was guide, and led her on the way. 


” 


The “ Faire Flemyng” found an admirer amongst the English 
gentlemen whom political business had brought to the Scotch court. 
This was Sir Henry Sidney, of whom Naunton reports that he was a 
statesman “ of great parts.” As Sir Henry was born in 1519, and 
consequently over twenty years older than the youthful maid of 
honour, his choice cannot be considered to have been a very judicious 
one, nor can the ill-success of his suit appear greatly astonishing. 
And yet, as the sequel was to show, Mary Fleming had no insuper- 
able objection to an advantageous match on the score of disparity of 
age. In the year following that in which she figured as Queen of 
the Bean at Holyrood, the gossiping correspondence of the time 
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expatiates irreverently enough on Secretary Maitland’s wooing of the 
maid of honour. He was about forty at the time, and it was not 
very long since his first wife, Janet Monteith, had died. Mary 
Fleming was about two-and-twenty. There was, consequently, some 
show of reason for the remark made by Kirkcaldy of Grange, in com- 
municating to Randolph the new matrimonial project in which Mait- 
land was embarked: “ The Secretary’s wife is dead, and he is a 
suitor to Mary Fleming, who is as meet for him as I am to be a 
page.” Cecil appears to have been taken into the Laird of Lething- 
ton’s confidence, and to have found amusement in the enamoured 
statesman’s extravagance. “ The common affairs do never so much 
trouble me but that at least I have one merry hour of the four-and- 
twenty. . . . Those that be in love are ever set upon a merry 
pin ; yet I take this to be a most singular remedy for all diseases in 
all persons.” Two of the keenest politicians of their age laying aside 
their diplomatic gravity and forgetting the jealousies and the rivalry 
of their respective courts to discuss the charms of the Queen’s youth- 
ful maid of honour: it is a charming historical vignette not without 
interest and humour even at this length of time. We may judge to 
what extent the Secretary was “set on a merry pin,” from Randolph’s 
description of the courtship. In a letter dated March 31st, 1565, 
and addressed to Sir Henry Sidney, Mary Fleming’s old admirer, he 
writes : “ She neither remembereth you, nor scarcely acknowledgeth 
that you are her man. Your lordship, therefore, need not to pride 
you of any such mistress in this court; she hath found another 
whom she doth love better. Lethington now serveth her alone, and 
is like, for her sake, to run beside himself. Both night and day 
he attendeth, he watcheth, he wooeth—his folly never more apparent 
than in loving her, where he may be assured that, how much soever 
he make of her, she will always love another better. This much I have 
written for the worthy praise of your noble mistress, who, now being 
neither much worth in beauty, nor greatly to be praised in virtue, is 
content, in place of lords and earls, to accept to her service a poor 
pen clerk.” We have not to reconcile the ill-natured and slanderous 
remarks of Randolph’s letter with the glowing panegyric penned by 
him some two years previously. That he intended to comfort the 
rejected suitor, and to tone down the disappointment and the 
jealousy which he might feel at the success of a rival not greatly 
younger than himself, would be too charitable a supposition. It is 
not improbable that he may have had more personal reasons for his 
spite, and that when, in the same letter, he describes “ Fleming that 
once was so fair,” wishing “ with many a sigh that Randolph had 
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served her,” he is giving a distorted and unscrupulous version of an 
episode not unlike that between Mary Fleming and Sir Henry him- 
self. To give even the not very high-minded Randolph his due, 
however, it is but fair to add that his later letters, whilst fully bearing 
out what he had previously stated with regard to Maitland’s love- 
making, throw no doubt on Mary’s sincerity: “ Lethington hath 
now leave and time to court his mistress, Mary Fleming ;” and, 
again, “ My old friend, Lethington, hath leisure to make love ; and, 
in the end, I believe, as wise as he is, will show himself a very fool, 
or stark, staring mad.” This “ leisure to make love” is attributed 
to Rizzio, then in high favour with the Queen. This was about the 
end of 1565. Early in 1566, however, the unfortunate Italian was 
murdered under circumstances too familiar to need repetition, and 
for his share in the unwarrantable transaction, Secretary Maitland 
was banished from the royal presence. The lovers were, in conse- 
quence, parted for some six months, from March to September. It 
was about this time that Queen Mary, dreading the hour of her 
approaching travail, and haunted by a presentiment that it would 
prove fatal to her, caused inventories of her private effects to be 
drawn up, and made legacies to her personal friends and attendants. 
The four Marys were not forgotten. They were each to receive a 
diamond ; “‘ Aux quatre Maries, quatre autres petis diamants de 
diverse facgon,” besides a portion of the Queen’s needlework and 
linen : “ tous mes ouurasges, manches et collets aux quatre Maries.” 
In addition to this, there was set down for “ Flamy,” two pieces of 
gold lace with ornaments of white and red enamel, a dress, a neck- 
lace, and a chain to be used as a girdle. We may infer that red and 
white were the maid of honour’s favourite colours, for “ blancq et 
rouge” appear in some form or another in all the items of the 
intended legacy. 

As we have said, the Secretary’s disgrace was not of long duration. 
About September he was reinstated in the Queen’s favour, and in 
December received from her a dress of cloth of gold trimmed with 
silver lace : “ Une vasquyne de toille d’or plaine auecq le corps de 
mesme fait a bourletz borde dung passement dargent.” 

1 «*A Flamy. Vne brodure dor esmaille de blancq et rouge contenante 
XXXV1j pieces. 

Vne brodure dorelette de mesme fagon garnye de ]j piece esmaille deb lancq 
et rouge. 

Vne cottouere de mesme fagon contenante soixante piece esmaille de blanc et 
rouge. 

"Wa quarquan esmaille aussy de blancq et rouge garny de vingt une piece. 

Vne chesne a saindre en semblable fagon contenante lij pieces esmaillez de 
blanc et rouge et vng vaze pandant au bout.” 
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On the 6th of January, 1567, William Maitland of Lethington 
and Mary Fleming were married at Stirling, where the Queen was 
keeping her court, and where she spent the last Twelfth-Tide she 
was to see outside the walls of a prison. The Secretary’s wife, as 
Mary was frequently styled after her marriage, did not cease to be in 
attendance upon her royal cousin, and we get occasional glimpses of 
her in the troubled times which were to follow. Thus, on the event- 
ful morning on which Bothwell’s trial began, Mary Fleming stood 
with the Queen at the window from which the latter, after having 
imprudently refused an audience to the Provost-Marshal of Berwick, 
Elizabeth’s messenger, still more imprudently watched the bold Earl’s 
departure and, it was reported, smiled and nodded encouragement. 
Again, in the enquiry which followed the Queen’s escape from Loch- 
leven, it appeared that her cousin had been privy to the plot for her 
release, and had found the means of conveying to the royal captive 
the assurance that her friends were working for her deliverance : 
“The Queen,” so ran the evidence of one of the attendants examined 
after the flight, “said scho gat ane ring and three wordis in Italianis 
in it. Iiudget it cam fra the Secretar, because of the language. 
Scho said, ‘Na, it was ane woman. All the place saw hir weyr it. 
. « « Cursall show me the Secretaris wiff send it, and the vreting 
of it was ane fable of Isop betuix the Mouss and the Lioune, hou 
the Mouss for ane plesour done to hir be the Lioune, efter that, the 
Lioune being bound with ane corde, the Mouss schuyr the corde and 
let the Lioune louss.’” 

During her long captivity in England, the unfortunate Queen was 
not unmindful of the love and devotion of her faithful attendant. 
Long years after she had been separated from her, whilst in prison 
at Sheffield, she gives expression to her longing for the presence of 
Mary Fleming, and in a letter written “ du manoir de Sheffield,” on 
the 1st of May, 1581, to Monsieur de Mauvissitre, the French 
ambassador, she begs him to renew her request to Elizabeth that the 
Lady of Lethington should be allowed to tend her in “the valetudi- 
nary state into which she has fallen, of late years, owing to the bad 
treatment to which she has been subjected.” 

But the Secretary’s wife had had her own trials and her own 
sorrows. On the gth of June, 1573, her husband died at Leith, 
“not without suspicion of poison,” according to Killigrew. Whether 
he died by his own hand, or by the act of his enemies, is a question 
which we are not called upon to discuss. The evidence of contem- 
poraries is conflicting, “some supponyng he tak a drink and died as 
the auld Romans wer wont to do,” as Sir James Melville reports ; 
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others, and amongst these Queen Mary herself, that he had been foully 
dealt with. Writing to Elizabeth, she openly gives expression to this 
belief: ‘the principal (of the rebel lords) were besieged by your 
forces in the Castle of Edinburgh, and one of the first among them 
poisoned.” 

Maitland was to have been tried “ for art and part of the treason, 
conspiracy, consultation, and treating of the King’s murder.” Accord- 
ing to the law of Scotland, a traitor’s guilt was not cancelled by 
death. The corpse might be arraigned and submitted to all the indig- 
nities which the barbarous code of the age recognised as the punish- 
ment of treason. It was intended to inflict the fullest penalty upon 
Maitland’s corpse, and it remained unburied “till the vermin crept 
under the door of the room in which he was kept.” In her distress 
the widow applied to Burleigh, in a touching letter which is still pre- 
served. It bears the date of the 21st of June, 1573. 

My very good Lord,—After my humble commendations, it may piease your 
Lordship that the causes of the sorrowful widow, and orphants being by Al- 
mighty God recommended to the superior powers, together with the firm con- 
fidence my late husband, the Laird of Ledington, put in your Lordship’s only 
help in the occasion, that I his desolat wife (though unknown to your Lordship) 
takes the boldness by these few lines to humblie request your Lordship, that as 
my said husband being alive expected no small ‘benefit at your hands, so now I 
may find such comfort, that the Queen’s Majestie, your Sovereign, may by your 
means be moved to write to my Lord Regent of Scotland, that the body of my 
husband, which when alive has not been spared in her hieness’ service, may now, 
after his death, receive no shame, or ignominy, and that his heritage taken from 
him during his life-time, now belonging to me and his children, that have not 
offended, by a disposition made a Jong time ago, may be restored, which is aggre- 
able both to equity and the laws of this realme ; and also your Lordship will not 
forget my husband’s brother, the Lord of Coldingham, ane innocent gentleman, 
who was never engaged in these quarrels, but for his love to his brother, accom- 
panied him, and is now a prisoner with the rest, that by your good means, and 
procurement, he may be restored to his own, which, beside the blessing of God, 
will also win you the goodwill of many noblemen and gentlemen. 

Burleigh lost no time in laying the widow's petition before 
Elizabeth, and on the roth of July a letter written at Croydon was 
despatched to the Regent Morton : “ For the bodie of Liddington, 
who died before he was convict in judgment, and before any answer 
by him made to the crymes objected to him, it is not our maner in 
this contrey to show crueltey upon the dead bodies so unconvicted, 
but to suffer them streight to be buried, and put in the earth. And 
so suerly we think it mete to be done in this case, for (as we take it) 
it was God’s pleasure he should by death be taken away from the 
execucion of judgment, so we think consequently that it was His 
divine pleasure that the bodie now dead should not be lacerated, nor 
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pullid in pieces, but be buried like to one who died in his bed, and 
by sicknes, as he did.” 

Such a petitioner as the Queen of England was not to be denied, 
and Maitland’s body was allowed the rites of burial. The other 
penalties which he had incurred by his treason—real or supposed— 
were not remitted. An Act of Parliament was passed “ for rendering 
the children, both lawful and natural, of Sir William Maitland of 
Lethington, the younger, and of several others, who had been con- 
victed of the murder of the King’s father, incapable of enjoying, or 
claiming, any heritages, lands, or possessions in Scotland.” 

The widow herself was also subjected to petty annoyances at the 
instigation of Morton. She was called upon to restore the jewels 
which her royal mistress had given her in free gift, and in particular, 
**one chayn of rubeis with twelf markes of dyamontis and rubeis, and 
ane mark with twa rubeis.” Even her own relatives seem to have 
turned against her in her distress. In a letter written in French to 
her sister-in-law, Isabel, wife of James Heriot of Trabroun, she refers 
to some accusation brought against her by her husband’s brother, 
Coldingham—the same for whom she had interceded in her letter 
to Burleigh—and begs to be informed as to the nature of the 
charge made to the Regent, “car ace que jantans il me charge de 
quelque chose, je ne say que cest.” The letter bears no date, but 
seems to have been penned when the writer’s misery was at its sorest, 
for it concludes with an earnest prayer that patience may be given 
her to bear the weight of her misfortunes. 

Better days, however, were yet in store for the much-tried Mary 
Fleming, for in February 1584 the “ relict of umquhill William Mait- 
land, younger of Lethington, Secretare to our Soverane Lord,” suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a reversion of her husband’s forfeiture. In May 
of the same year, the Parliament allowed “ Marie Flemyng and hir 
bairnis to have bruik and inioy the same and like fauour, grace and 
priuilege and conditioun as is contenit in the pacificatioun maid 
and accordit at Perthe, the xxiii day of Februar, the yeir of God 
I™ V¢ lxxxij yeiris.” * 

With this document one of the four Marys disappears from the 
scene. Of her later life we have no record. That it was thoroughly 
happy we can scarcely assume, for we know that her only son James 
died in poverty and exile. 


III. 


Mary Livingston, or, as she signed herself, Marie Leuiston, was 
the daughter of Alexander fifth Lord Livingston, She was a cousin 
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of Mary Fleming’s, and, like her, related, though more distantly, to 
the sovereign. When she sailed from Scotland in 1548, as one of 
the playmates of the infant Mary Stuart, she was accompanied by 
both her father and her mother. Within a few years, however, she 
was left to the sole care of the latter, Lord Livingston having died 
in France in 1553. Of her life at the French Court we have no 
record. Her first appearance in the pages of contemporary 
chroniclers is on the 22nd of April, 1562, the year after her return to 
Scotland. On that date, the young Queen, who delighted in the sport 
of archery, shot off a match in her private gardens at St. Andrews. 
Her own partner was the Master of Lindsay. Their opponents 
were the Earl of Moray, then only Earl of Mar, and Mary Living- 
ston, whose skill is reported to have been—when courtesy allowed 
it—quite equal to that of her royal mistress. 

The next item of information is to be found in the matter-of-fact 
columns of an account-book, in which we find it entered that the 
Queen gave Mary Livingston some gray damask for a gown, in 
September 1563, and some black velvet for the same purpose, in the 
following February. Shortly after this, however, there occurred an 
event of greater importance, which supplied the letter-writers of the 
day with material for their correspondence. On the 5th of March, 
1564, Mary Livingston was married to John Sempill, of Beltreis. It 
was the first marriage amongst the Marys, and consequently attracted 
considerable attention for months before the celebration. As early 
as January, Paul de Foix, the French Ambassador, makes allusion to 
the approaching event: “ Elle a commencé & marier ses quatre 
Maries,” he writes to Catharine de Medici, “ et dict qu’elle veult 
estre de la bande.” Ina letter, dated the 9th of the same month, 
Randolph, faithful to his habit of communicating all the gossip of the 
court in his reports to England, informs Bedford of the intended 
marriage: “I learned yesterday that there is a conspiracy here 
framed against you. The matter is this: the Lord Sempill’s son, 
being an Englishman born, shall be married between this and Shrove- 
tide to the Lord Livingston’s sister. The Queen, willing him well, 
both maketh the marriage and indoweth the parties with land. To 
do them honour she will have them marry in the court. The thing 
intended against your lordship is this, that Sempill himself shall 
come to Berwicke within these fourteen days, and desire you to be 
at the bridal.” Writing to Leicester, he repeats his information : 
“Tt will not be above 6 or 7 days before the Queen (returning 
from her progress into Fifeshire) will be in this town. Immediately 
after that ensueth the great marriage of this happy Englishman that 
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shall marry lovely Livingston.” Finally, on the 4th of March, he 
again writes: “Divers of the noblemen have come to this great 
marriage, which to-morrow shall be celebrated.” Randolph’s episto- 
lary garrulity has, in this instance, served one good purpose, of which 
he probably little dreamt when he filled his correspondence with the 
small talk of the court circle. It enables us to refute a calumnious 
assertion made by John Knox with reference to the marriage of the 
Queen’s maid of honour. “It was weill knawin that schame haistit 
mariage betwix John Sempill, callit the Danser, and Marie Leving- 
stoune, surnameit the Lustie.” Randolph’s first letter, showing, as it 
does, that preparations for the wedding were in progress as early as 
the beginning of January, summarily dismisses the charge of “haste ” 
in its celebration, whilst, for those who are familiar with the style 
of the English envoy’s correspondence, his very silence will appear 
the strongest proof that Mary’s fair fame was tarnished by no breath 
of scandal. The birth of her first child in 1566, a fact to which the 
family records of the house of Sempill bear witness, establishes more 
irrefutably than any argument the utter falsity of _Knox’s unscrupulous 
assertion. 

John Sempill, whose grace in dancing had acquired for him the 
surname which seems to have lain so heavily on Knox’s conscience, 
and whose good fortune in finding favour with lovely Mary Livingston 
called forth Randolph’s congratulations, was the eldest son of the 
third lord, by his second wife Elizabeth Carlyle of Torthorwold. At 
court, as may. have been gathered from Randolph’s letters, he was 
known as the “ Englishman,” owing to the fact of his having been 
born in Newcastle. Although of good family himself, and in high 
favour at court, being but a younger son he does not seem to have 
been considered on all hands as a fitting match for Mary Livingston. 
This the Queen, of whose making the marriage was, herself confesses 
in a letter to the Archbishop of Glasgow, reminding him that, “in a 
country where these formalities were looked to,” exception had been 
taken to the marriage both of Mary and Magdalene Livingston on 
the score that they had taken as husbands “ the younger sons of their 
peers—/es puinés de leurs semblables.” Mary Stuart seems to have been 
above such prejudices, and showed how heartily she approved of the 
alliance between the two families by her liberality to the bride. 
Shortly before the marriage she gave her a band covered with pearls, 
a basquina of grey satin, a mantle of black taffety made in the Spanish 
fashion with silver buttons, and also a gown of black taffety. It was 
she, too, who furnished the bridal dress, which cost £30, as entered 
in the accounts under date of the roth of March:— 
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Item: Ane pund xiii unce of silver to ane gown of Marie Levingstoune’s to 
her mariage, the unce xxv s, Summa xxx li, 


The “ Inuentair of the Quenis movables quhilkis ar in the handes 
of Seruais de Condy vallett of chalmer to hir Grace,” records, further, 
that there was “ deliueret in Merche 1564, to Johnne Semples wiff, 
ane bed of scarlett veluot bordit with broderie of black veluot, fur- 
nisit with ruif heidpece, thre pandis, twa vnderpandis, thre curtenis 
of taffetie of the same cullour without freingis. The bed is furnisit 
with freingis of the same cullour.” To make her'gift complete, the 
Queen, as another household document, her wardrobe book, testifies, 
added the following items :— 


Item : Be the said precept to Marie Levingstoun xxxielnis ii quarters of 
quhite fustiane to be ane marterass, the eln viii s. Summa xii li xii s. 


Item : For nappes and fedders ; v li. 
Item : Ane elne of lane ; xxx s, 
Item : ij unce of silk ; xx s. 


The wedding for which such elaborate preparation had been made, 
and for which the Queen herself named the day, took place, in the 
presence of the whole court and all the foreign ambassadors, on 
Shrove Tuesday, which, as has already been mentioned, was on the 
5th of March. In the evening the wedding guests were entertained 
at a masque, which was supplied by the Queen, but of which we know 
nothing further than may be gathered from the following entry:—- 

Item : To the painter for the mask on Fastionis evin to Marie Levingstoun’s 
mariage ; xij li. 

The marriage contract, which was signed at Edinburgh on the 
Sunday preceding the wedding, bears the names of the Queen, of 
John Lord Erskine, Patrick Lord Ruthven, and of Secretary Maitland 
of Lethington. The bride’s dowry consisted of £500 a year in land, 
the gift of the Queen, to which Lord Livingston added 100 merks 
a year in land, or 1,000 merks in money. As a jointure she received 
the Barony of Beltreis near Castle Semple, in Renfrewshire, the lands 
of Auchimanes and Calderhaugh, with the rights of fisheries in the 
Calder, taxed to the Crown at £18 16s. 8d. a year. 

A few days after the marriage, on the gth of March, a grant from 
the Queen to Mary Livingston and John Sempill passed the great 
seal. In this official document she styles the bride “her familiar 
servatrice,” and the bridegroom “her daily and familiar serviter, 
during all the youthheid and minority of the said serviters.” In recog- 
nition of their services both to herself and the Queen Regent, she 
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infeofs them in her town and lands of Auctermuchty, part of her royal 
demesne in Fifeshire, the lands and lordships of Stewarton in Ayr, 
and the isle of Little Cumbrae in the Forth of Clyde. 

After her marriage “ Madamoiselle de Semple” was appointed 
lady of the bedchamber, an office for which she received £200 a 
year. Her husband also seems to have retained some office which 
required his personal attendance on the Queen, for we know that both 
husband and wife were in waiting at Holyrood on the memorable 
evening of David Rizzio’s murder. The shock which this tragic 
event produced on Mary was very great, and filled her with the 
darkest forebodings. She more than once expressed her fear that 
she would not survive her approaching confinement. About the end 
of May or the beginning of June, shortly before the solemn ceremony 
of “ taking her chamber,” she caused an inventory of her personal 
effects to be drawn up by Mary Livingston and Margaret Carwod, 
the bedchamber woman in charge of her cabinet, and with her own 
hand wrote, on the margin opposite to each of the several articles, 
the name of the person for whom it was intended, in the event of her 
death and of that of her infant. Mary Livingston’s name appears by 
the side of the following objects in the original document, which was 
discovered among some unassorted law papers in the Register House, 
in August, 1854 :— 

Quatre vingtz deux esguillettes xliiij petittes de mesme facon esmaillez de 
blancq. 

Une brodure du toure contenante xxv pieces esmaille de blanc et noir facon 
de godrons. 

Vne brodeure doreillette de pareille facon contenante xxvij pieces esmaillees 
de blanc et noir. 

Vne cottouere de semblable facon contenante Ix pieces de pareille facon es- 
maillee de blanc et noir. 

Vng carcan esmaille de blanc et noir contenant dixsept pieces et a chacune 
piece y a vng petit pandant. 

Vne chesne a saindre de semblable facon contenante liiij pieces esmaillees de 
blanc et noir et vng vaze au bout. 

Vne corde de coural contenante Ixiij pieces faictes en vaze. 

Vne aultre corde de coural contenante treize grosses pieces aussy en vaze. 

Vng aultre corde de coural contenante xxxviij pieches plus petittes aussy en 
vaze, 

Vne reste de patenostres ou il a neuf meures de perles et des grains dargent 
entredeux. 

Vne saincture et cottouere de perles garnie bleu et grains noir faict a rois- 
teau. 

Item : haill acoustrement of gold of couter carcan and chesne of 66 pyecis. 


Only on one occasion after this do we find mention of Mary 
Livingston in connection with her royal mistress. It is on the day 
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following the Queen’s surrender at Carberry, when she was brought 
back a prisoner to Edinburgh. The scene is described by Du Croc, 
the French ambassador. ‘On the evening of the next day,” he 
writes in the official report forwarded to his court, “‘at eight o’clock, 
the Queen was brought back to the castle of Holyrood, escorted by 
three hundred arquebusiers, the Earl of Morton on the one side, and 
the Earl of Athole on the other ; she was on foot, though two hacks 
were led in front of her; she was accompanied at the time by 
Mademoiselle de Sempel and Seton, with others of her chamber, and 
was dressed in a night-gown of various colours.” 

After the Queen’s removal from Edinburgh the Sempills also left 
it to reside sometimes at Beltreis, and sometimes at Auchtermuchty, 
but chiefly in Paisley, where they built a house which was still to 
be seen but a few years ago, near what is now the Cross. Their 
retirement from the capital did not, however, secure for them the 
quietness which they expected to enjoy. They had stood too high 
in favour with the captive Queen to be overlooked by her enemies. 
The Regent Lennox, remembering that Mary Livingston had been 
intrusted with the care of the royal jewels and wardrobe, accused her 
of having some of the Queen’s effects in her possession. Notwith- 
standing her denial, her husband was arrested and cast into prison, 
and she herself brought before the Lords of the Privy Council. Their 
cross-questioning and brow-beating failed to elicit any information 
from her, and it was only when Lennox threatened to “put her to 
the horn,” and to inflict the torture of the “boot” on her husband, 
that she confessed to the possession of “three lang-tailit gowns 
garnished with fur of martrix and fur of sables.” She protested, how- 
ever, that, as was indeed highly probable, these had been given to 
her, and were but cast-off garments, of little value or use to any one. 
In spite of this, she was not allowed to depart until she had given 
surety “ that she would compear in the council-chamber on the 
morrow and surrender the gear.” 

Lennox’s death, which occurred shortly after this, did not put 
an end to the persecution to which the Sempills were subjected. 
Morton was as little friendly to them as his predecessor had been. 
He soon gave proof of this by calling upon John Sempill to leave his 
family and to proceed to England, as one of the hostages demanded 
as security for the return of the army and implements of war, sent, 
under Sir William Drury, to lay siege to Edinburgh Castle. 

On his return home, Sempill found new and worse troubles 
awaiting him. It happened that of the lands conferred upon Mary 
Livingston on her marriage some portion lay near one of Morton’s 
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estates. Not only had the Queen’s gift been made by a spécial 
grant under the Great and Privy Seals, but the charter of infeofment 
had also been ratified by a further Act of Parliament in 1567, when 
it was found that the proposal to annul the forfeiture of George Earl 
of Huntly would affect it. It seemed difficult, therefore, to find even 
a legal flaw that would avail to deprive the Sempills of their lands 
and afford the Regent an opportunity of appropriating them to himself. 
He was probably too powerful, however, to care greatly for the 
justice of his plea. He brought the matter before the Court of 
Session, urging that the gift made by the Queen to Mary Livingston 
and her husband was null and void, on the ground that it was illegal 
to alienate the lands of the Crown. It was in vain that Sempill 
brought forward the deed of gift under the Great and Privy Seals, 
the judges would not allow his plea. Thereupon Sempill burst into 
a violent passion, declaring that if he lost his suit, it would cost him 
his life as well. Whiteford of Milntoune, a near relative of Sempill’s, 
who was with him at the time, likewise allowed his temper to get the 
better of his discretion, and exclaimed “that Nero was but a dwarf 
compared to Morton.” This remark, all the more stinging that it 
was looked upon as a sneer at the Regent’s low stature, was never 
forgiven. Not long after the conclusion of the lawsuit, both Sempill 
and Whiteford were thrown into prison on a charge “ of having con- 
spired against the Regent’s life, and of having laid in wait by the 
Kirk, within the Kirkland of Paisley, to have shot him, in the month 
of January, 1575, at the instigation of the Lords Claud and John 
Hamilton.” After having been detained in prison till 1577, John 
Sempill was brought up for trial on this capital charge. His alleged 
crime being of such a nature that it was probably found impossible 
to prove it by the testimony of witnesses, he was put to the torture 
of the boot, with which he had been threatened on a former occasion. 
By this means, sufficient was extorted from him to give at least a 
semblance of justice to the sentence of death which was passed on 
him. In consideration of this confession, however, the sentence was 
not carried out. Ultimately, he was set at liberty and restored to 
his family. His health had completely broken down under the 
terrible ordeal through which he had gone, and he only lingered on 
till the 25th of April, 1579. 

Of Mary Livingston’s life after the death of her husband, but 
little is known. From an Act of Parliament passed in November, 
1581, it appears that tardy justice was done her by James VI., who 
caused the grants formerly made to “umquhile John Semple, of 
Butress, and his spouse, to be ratified.” Her eldest son, James, was 
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brought up with James VI., and in later life was sent as ambassador 
to England. He was knighted in 1601. There were three other 
children—two boys, Arthur and John, and one girl, Dorothie. 

The exact date of Mary Livingston’s death is not known, but 
she appears to have been living in 1592. 


IV. 


The family to which Mary Beton, or, as she herself signed her 
name, Marie Bethune, belonged, seems to have been peculiarly 
devoted to the service of the house of Stuart. Her father, Robert 
Beton, of Creich, is mentioned amongst the noblemen and gentlemen 
who sailed from Dunbarton with the infant Queen, in 1548, and who 
accompanied her in 1561, when she returned to take possession of 
the Scottish throne. His office was that of one of the Masters of 
the Household, and, as such, he was in attendance at Holyrood 
when the murderers of Rizzio burst into the queen’s chamber and 
stabbed him before her eyes. He also appears under the style of 
Keeper of the Royal Palace of Falkland, and Steward of the Queen’s 
Rents in Fife. At his death, which occurred in 1567, he recommends 
his wife and children to the care of the Queen, “that scho be haill 
mantenare of my hous as my houpe is in hir Maiestie under God.” 
His grandfather, the founder of the house, was comptroller and 
treasurer to King James IV. His aunt was one of the ladies of the 
court of King James V., by whom she was the mother of the Countess 
of Argyll. One of his sisters, the wife of Arthur Forbes of Reres, 
stood in high favour with Queen Mary, and was wet-nurse to James VI. 
His French wife, Jehanne de la Runuelle, and two of his daughters, 
were ladies of honour. 

Of the four Marys, Mary Beton has left least trace in the history 
of the time. It seems to have been her good fortune to be wholly 
unconnected with the political events which, in one way or another, 
dragged her fair colleagues into their vortex, and it may be looked 
upon as a proof of the happiness of her life, as compared with their 
eventful careers, that she has but little history. 

Though but few materials remain to enable us to reconstruct the 
story of Mary Beton’s life, a fortunate chance gives us the means of 
judging of the truth of the high-flown compliments paid to her beauty 
by both Randolph and Buchanan. A portrait of her is still shown 
at Balfour House, in Fife. It represents, we are told, “a very fair 
beauty, with dark eyes and yellow hair,” and is said to justify all that 
has been written in praise of her personal charms, The first to fall 
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a victim to these was the English envoy, Randolph. A letter of his 
to the Earl of Bedford, written in April, 1565, mentions, as an im- 
portant fact, that Mistress Beton and he had lately played a game at 
biles against the Queen and Darnley, that they had been successful 
against their royal opponents, and that Darnley had paid the stakes. 
In another letter, written to Leicester, he thinks it worthy of special 
record that for four days he had sat next her at the Queen’s table, at 
St. Andrews. “I was willed to be at my ordinary table, and being 
placed the next person, saving worthy Beton, to the Queen herself.” 
Writing to the same nobleman he makes a comparison between her 
and Mary Fleming, of whom, as we have seen, he had drawn so 
glowing a description, and declares that, “if Beton had iyked so 
short a time, so worthie a rowme, Flemyng to her by good right 
should have given place.” Knowing, as we do, from the testimony 
of other letters, how prone Randolph was to overrate his personal 
influence, and with what amusing self-conceit he claimed for himself 
the special favours of the ladies of the Scottish court, there is every 
reason to suspect the veracity of the statement contained in the 
following extract from a letter to Sir Henry Sidney : “I doubt myself 
whether I be the self-same man that now will be content with the 
name of your countryman, that have the whole guiding, the giving, 
and bestowing, not only of the Queen, and her kingdom, but of the 
most worthy Beton, to be ordered and ruled at mine own will.” 

Like her colleague, Mary Fleming, “ the most worthy Beton ” had 
her hour of mock royalty, as we learn from three sets of verses in 
which Buchanan extols her beauty, worth, and accomplishments, and 
which are inscribed: “Ad Mariam Betonam pridie Regalium 
Reginam sorte ductam.” In the first of these, which bears some 
resemblance to that addressed to Mary Fleming on a similar 
occasion, he asserts, with poetical enthusiasm, the mimic sovereign’s 
real claims to the high dignity which Fortune ias tardily conferred 


upon her:— 
Thy mind and vertue princely ; beauty fair 
May well unto a diadem be heir ; 
Fortune, asham’d her gifts should wanting be, 
Sent wealth and riches in good store to thee ; 
And, when had honoured thee, without all hate, 
Her long delay she could not expiate, 
Unless that Queen, deserving earth’s empire, 
Subjection to thy scepter should desire. 


In his next effusion the poet rises to a more passionate height in 
his admiration. It is such as we might imagine Randolph to have 
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penned in his enthusiasm, could we, by any flight of fancy, suppose 
him capable of such scholarly verses as those of Buchanan. 


Should I complain? Or should I Fortune praise ? 
To Beton fair who makes me slave always ; 

O, Beauty at this time, what need I thee? 
When no hopes are of mutual love for me. 

If Fortune had been kind, in youthful prime, 
And me advanc’d to honour so sublime ; 

I soon had turn’d to dust, and my short day 
Had been small pain, altho’ it would not stay ; 
Now ling’ring Fates torment ; I want life’s joy, 
And sudden death were pleasure, not annoy : 
In either case, it’s all my comfort still, 

My life and death is at my Lady’s will. 


The third epigram is more particularly interesting, as bearing 
reference, we think, to Mary Beton’s literary tastes :— 
Cold winter flowers and fields holds bound ; no where 
Can I find nosegay for my Lady rare ; 
My muse, once fruitful garden, now by years 
Defacéd is, and barren winter bears : 
Did comely Beton’s gale but once me touch, 
Spring in her blossoms all were nothing such. 


The will drawn up by Mary Stuart, in 1566, which, it is true, 
never took effect, seems to point to Mary Beton as the most 
scholarly amongst the maids of honour. It is to her that the French, 
English, and Italian books in the royal collection are bequeathed ; 
the classical authors being reserved for the university of St. Andrews, 
where they were intended to form the nucleus of a library: “Je 
laysse mes liuures qui y sont en Grec ou Latin & l’université de 
Sintandre, pour y commencer une bible. Les aultres ie les laysse A 
Beton.” 

This is further borne out by the fact that, many years later, 
William Fowler, secretary to Queen Anne of Denmark, wife of James 
VL., dedicated his “ Lamentatioun of the desolat Olympia, furth of 
the tenth cantt of Ariosto” “to the right honourable ladye Marye 
Betoun, Ladye Boine.” Of the literary accomplishments which may 
fairly be inferred from these circumstances, we have, however, no 
further proof. Nothing of Mary Beton’s has come down to us, 
except a letter, addressed by her in June, 1563, to the wife of Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton, whose acquaintance she may have made 
either in France or in Scotland, Sir Nicholas having been English 
ambassador in both countries. In this short document the writer 
acknowledges the receipt of a ring, assures the giver that she will 
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endeavour to return her love by making her commendations to the 
Queen, and begs her acceptance in return, and as a token of their 
good love and amity, of a little ring which she has been accustomed 
to wear daily. 

In the month of May, 1566, Mary Beton married Alexander 
Ogilvie, of Boyne. But little is known of this marriage beyond the 
fact that the Queen named the day, and beyond such circumstances 
of a purely legal and technical nature as may be gathered from the 
marriage contract, which is still extant, and has been published in 
the Miscellany of the Maitland Club. It sets forth that the bride 
was to have a dowry from her father of 3,000 merks, and a jointure 
from her husband of lands yielding 150 merks and 30 chalders of 
grain yearly. This legal document derives its chief interest from 
bringing together in a friendly transaction persons who played im- 
portant and hostile parts in the most interesting period of Scottish 
history. It bears the signatures of the Queen and Henry Darnley, 
together with those of the Earls of Huntly, Argyll, Bothwell, Murray, 
and Atholl, as cautioners for the bridegroom, that of Alexander 
Ogilvie himself, who subscribes his territorial style of ‘‘ Boyne,” and 
that of “ Marie Bethune.” The signature of the bride’s father, and 
that of Michael Balfour, of Burleigh, his cautioner for payment of his 
daughter’s tocher, are wanting. 

It would appear that Mary Beton, or, as she was usually called 
after her marriage, “‘the Lady Boyn,” or “Madame de Boyn,” did 
not immediately retire from the court. In what capacity, however, 
she kept up her connection with it, cannot be ascertained. All that 
we have been able to discover is that after her marriage she received 
several gifts of ornaments and robes from the Queen. Amongst the 
latter we notice a dress which was scarcely calculated to suit the fair 
beauty: “Une robbe de satin jeaulne dore toute goffree faicte a 
manches longues toute chamaree de bisette d’argent bordee dung 
passement geaulne goffre dargent!” 

Both Mary Beton and Alexander Ogilvie are said to have been 
living as late as 1606. All that is known as to the date of her death 
is that it occurred before that of her husband, who, in his old age, 
married the divorced wife of Bothwell, the Countess Dowager of 
Sutherland. 

‘It is interesting to note the contrast between the comparatively 
uneventful reality of Mary Beton’s life and the romantic career 
assigned to her in the latest work of fiction, which introduces her in 
connection with her royal and ill-fated mistress. In Mr. Swinburne’s 
“ Mary Stuart,” the catastrophe is brought about by Mary Beton. 
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For some score of years, from that day forth when she beheld the 
execution of him on whom she is supposed to have bestowed her un- 
requited love, of the chivalrous, impetuous Chastelard, when her eyes 
“beheld fall the most faithful head in all the world,” Mary Beton, 
“dumb as death,” has been waiting for the expiation, waiting 


Even with long suffering eagerness of heart 
And a most hungry patience. 


It is by her action in forwarding to Elizabeth the letter in which 
Mary Stuart summed up all the charges brought against her rival, 
that the royal captive’s doom is hastened, that Chastelard’s death is 
avenged. It would be the height of hypercritical absurdity to find 
fault with the poet for the use which he has made of a character 
which can scarcely be called historical. Nevertheless, as it is often 
from fiction alone that we gather our knowledge of the minor cha- 
racters of history—of those upon which more serious records, engrossed 
with the jealousies of crowned heads, with the intrigues of diplo- 
matists and the wrangles of theologians, have no attention to bestow— 
it does not seem altogether useless at least to point out how little 
resemblance there is between the Mary Beton of real life and the 
Nemesis of the drama. 


V. 


“The secund wyf of the said Lord George (Marie Pieris, ane 
Frenche woman, quha come in Scotland with Quene Marie, dochter 
to the Duik of Gweis) bair to him tua sonnis and ane dochter 
the dochter Marie.” This extract from Sir Richard Maitland’s 
“ History of the House of Seton ” gives us the parentage of the fourth 
of the Marys. She was the daughter of a house in which loyalty and 
devotion to the Stuarts was traditional. Inthe darkest pages of their 
history the name of the Setons is always found amongst those of the 
few faithful friends whom danger could not frighten nor promises 
tempt from their allegiance. In this respect Mary Seton's French 
mother was worthy of the family into which she was received. At 
the death of Marie de Guise, Dame Pieris transferred not only her 
services, but her love also, to the infant Queen, and stood by her 
with blind devotion under some of the most trying circumstances of 
her short career as reigning sovereign. The deposition of French Paris 
gives us a glimpse of her, attending on Mary and conferring secretly 
with Bothwell on the morning after the King’s murder. At a later 
date we find her conspiring wirh the Queen’s friends at what was 
known as the council “of the witches of Atholl,” and subsequently 
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imprisened, with her son, for having too freely expressed her loyalty 
to her mistress. We may, therefore, almost look upon it as the 
natural result of Mary Seton’s training, and of her family associations, 
that she is pre-eminently the Queen’s companion in adversity. It 
seems characteristic of this that no individual mention occurs of her 
as bearing any part in the festivities of the court, or sharing her 
mistress’s amusements. Her first appearance coincides with the last 
appearance of Mary Livingston in connection with Mary Stuart. 
When the Queen, after her surrender at Carberry, was ignominiously 
dragged in her night-dress through the streets of her capital, her 
faltering steps were supported by Mary Livingston and Mary Seton. 
At Lochleven Mary Seton, still in attendance on her mistress, bore 
an important part ir her memorable flight, a part more dangerous, 
perhaps, than Jane Kennedy’s traditional leap from the window, for it 
consisted in personating the Queen within the castle, whilst the flight 
was taking place, and left her at the mercy of the disappointed 
gaolers when faithful Willie Douglas had brought it to a successful 
issue. How she fared at this critical moment, or how she herself con- 
trived to regain her liberty, is not recorded ; but it is certain that 
before long she had resumed her honourable but perilous place by 
the side of her royal mistress. It is scarcely open to doubt that the 
one maid of honour who stood with the Queen on the eminence 
whence she beheld the fatal battle of Langside was the faithful 
Mary Seton. 

Although, so far as we have been able to ascertain, Mary Seton’s 
name does not occur amongst those of the faithful few who fled with 
the Queen from the field of Langside to Sanquhar and Dundrennan, 
and although the latter actually states in the letter which she wrote 
to the Cardinal de Lorraine, on the 21st of June, that for three 
nights after the battle she had fled across country, without being 
accompanied by any female attendant, we need have no hesitation 
in stating that Mary Seton must have been amongst the eighteen 
who, when the infatuated Mary resolved on trusting herself to the 
protection of Elizabeth, embarked with her in a fishing-smack at 
Dundrennan, and landed at Workington. A letter written by Sir 
Francis Knollys to Cecil, on the 28th of June, makes particular 
mention of Mary Seton as one of the waiting-women in attendance 
on the Queen, adding further particulars which clearly point to the 
fact that she had been so for at least several days :— 


Now here are six waiting-women, although none of reputation, but Mis- 
tress Mary Seton, who is praised by this Queen to be the finest busker, that is to 
say, the finest dresser of a woman’s head of hair, that is to be seen in any country 
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whereof we have seen divers experiences, since her coming hither. And, among 
other pretty devices, yesterday and this day, she did set such a curled hair upon 
the Queen, that was said to be a perewyke, that showed very delicately. And 
every other day she hath a new device of head-dressing, without any cost, and 
yet setteth forth a woman gaylie well. 


For the next nine years Mary Seton disappears almost entirely in 
the monotony of her self-imposed exile and captivity. A casual 
reference to her, from time to time, in the Queen’s correspondence, 
is the only sign we have of her existence. Thus, in a letter written 
from Chatsworth, in 1570, to the Archbishop of Glasgow, to inform 
him of the death of his brother, John Beton, laird of Creich, and to 
request him to send over Andrew Beton to act as Master of the 
Household, Mary Stuart incidentally mentions her maid of honour 
in terms which, however, convey but little information concerning 
her, beyond that of her continued devotion to her mistress and her 
affection for her mistress’s friends. ‘ Vous avez une amye en Seton,” 
so the Queen writes, “qui sera aussi satisfayte, en votre absence, de 
vous servir de bonne amye que parente ou aultre que puissiez avoir 
aupres de moy, pour I’affection qu’elle porte 4 tous ceulx qu’elle con- 
nait m’avoyr esté fidéles serviteurs.” 

The royal prisoner’s correspondence for the year 1574 gives us 
another glimpse of her faithful attendant, “qui tous les jours me 
fayct service tres agreable,” and for whom the Archbishop is requested 
to send over from Paris a watch and alarum. “La monstre que je 
demande est pour Seton. Si n’en pouvez trouver une faite, faites la 
faire, simple et juste, suyvant mon premier mémoyre, avec le reveil- 
matin a part.” 

Three years must again elapse before Mary Seton’s next appear- 
ance. On this occasion, however, in 1577, she assumes special 
importance, and figures as the chief character in a romantic little 
drama which Mary Stuart herself has sketched for us in two letters 
written from her prison in Sheffield to Archbishop Beton. 

It will be remembered that-when, in 1570, death deprived Queen 
Mary of the services of John Beton, her Master of the Household, 
she requested that his younger brother,should be sent over from Paris 
to supply his place. In due time Andrew Beton appeared at Sheffield 
and entered upon his honourable but profitless duties. He was 
necessarily brought into daily contact with Mary Seton, for whom he 
soon formed a strong affection, and whom he sought in marriage. 
The maid of honour, a daughter of the proud house of Winton, does 
not appear to have felt flattered by the attentions of Beton, who, 
though “ de fort bonne maison,” according to Brantéme, was but the 
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younger son of a younger son. Despairing of success on his own 
merits, Andrew Beton at last wrote to his brother, the Archbishop, 
requesting him to engage their royal mistress’s influence in furtherance 
of his suit. The Queen, with whom, as we know, match-making was 
an amiable weakness, accepted the part offered her, and the result of 
her negotiations is best explained by her own letter to the Arch- 
bishop :— 


According to the promise conveyed to you in my last letter, I have, on three 
several occasions, spoken to my maid, After raising several objections based on 
the respect due to the honour of her house—according to the custom of my 
country—but more particularly on the vow which she alleges, and which she 
maintains, can neither licitly nor honourably be broken, she has at last yielded to 
my remonstrances and earnest persuasions, and dutifully submitted to my com- 
mands, as being those of a good mistress and of one who stands to her in the 
place of a mother, trusting that I shall have due consideration both for her repu- 
tation and for the confidence which she has placed in me, Therefore, being 
anxious to gratify you in so good an object, I have taken it upon myself to obtain 
for her a dispensation from her alleged vow, which I hold to be null. If the 
opinion of theologians should prove to coincide with mine in this matter, it shall 
be my care to see to the rest. In doing so, however, I shall change characters, 
for, as she has confidently placed herself in my hands, I shall have to represent 
not your interests, but hers. Now, as regards the first point, our man, whom I 
called into our presence, volunteered a little rashly, considering the difficulties 
which will arise, to undertake the journey-himself, to bring back the dispensation, 
after having consulted with you as to the proper steps to be taken, and to be with 
us again within three months, bringing you with him. I shall request a passport 
for him ; do you, on your part, use your best endeavours for him ; they will 
be needed, considering the circumstances under which I am placed. Further- 
more, it will be necessary to write to the damsel’s brother, to know how far he 
thinks I may go without appearing to give too little weight to the difference of 
degree and title.! 


After having penned this interesting and well-meaning epistle, 
the Queen communicated it to Mary Seton, to whom, however, it did 
not appear a fair statement of the case, and for whose satisfaction a 
postscript was added :— 


I have shown the above to the maiden, and she accuses me of over-partiality 
in this, that for shortness’ sake, I have omitted some of the circumstances of her 
dutiful submission to me, in making which she still entertained a hope that some 
regard should be had for her vow, even though it prove to be null, and that her 
inclination should also be consulted, which has long been, and more especially 
since our captivity, rather in favour of remaining in her present state than of 
entering that of marriage. I have promised her to set this before you, and to give 
it, myself, that consideration which is due to her confidence in me, Furthermore, 
I have assured her that, should I be led to persuade her to enter into that state 
which is least agreeable to her, it would only be because my conscience told me 
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that it was the better for her, and that there was no danger of the least blame 
being attached to her. She makes a great point of the disparity of rank and 
titles, and mentions in support of this that she heard fault found with the marriage 
of the sisters Livingston, merely for having wedded the younger sons of their 
peers, and she fears that, in a country where such formalities are observed, her 
own friends may have a similar opinion of her. But, as the Queen of both of 
them, I have undertaken to assume the whole responsibility, and to do all that 
my present circumstances will allow, to make matters smooth. You need, there- 
fore, take no further trouble about this, beyond getting her brother to let us know 
his candid opinion. 


With his mistress’s good wishes, and with innumerable commis- 
sions from her ladies, Andrew Beton set out on his mission. 
Whether the dispensation was less easy to obtain than he at first 
fancied, or whether other circumstances, perhaps of a political nature, 
arose to delay him, twice the three months within which he had 
undertaken to return to Sheffield had elapsed before information of 
his homeward journey was received. He had been successful in 
obtaining a theological opinion favourable to his suit, but it appeared 
that Mary Seton’s objections to matrimony were not to be removed 
with her vow. This seems to be the meaning of a letter written to 
Beton by Mary Stuart, in which, after telling him that she will 
postpone the discussion of his affairs till his return, she pointedly 
adds that Mary Seton’s letters to him must have sufficiently informed 
him as to her decision, and that she herself, though willing to help 
him by showing her hearty approval of the match, could give no 
actual commands in the matter. A similar letter to the Archbishop 
seems to point to a belief on Mary’s part that, in spite’ of the dispen- 
sation, the match would never be concluded, and that Beton would 
meet with a bitter disappointment on his return to Sheffield. It was 
destined, however, that he should never again behold either his royal 
lady or her for whom he had undertaken the journey. He died on 
his way homewards ; but we have no knowledge where or under 
what circumstances. The first intimation of the event is contained, 
as are, indeed, most of the details belonging to this period, in the 
Queen’s correspondence. In a letter bearing the date of the 5th of 
November she expresses to the Archbishop her regret at the failure 
of her project to unite the Betons and the Setons, as well as at the 
personal loss she has sustained by the death of a faithful subject and 
servant. 

With this episode our knowledge of Mary Seton’s history is nearly 
exhausted. There is no further reference to her in the correspond- 
ence of the next six years, during which she continued to share her 
Queen’s captivity. About the year 1583, when her own health had 
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broken down under the hardships to which she was subjected in the 
various prisons to which she followed Mary Stuart, she begged and 
obtained permission to retire to France. ‘The remainder of her life 
was spent in the seclusion of the abbey of St. Peter’s, at Rheims, 
over which Renée de Lorraine, the Queen’s maternal aunt, presided. 

The last memorial which we have of Mary Seton is a touching 
proof of the affection which she still bore her hapless Queen, and 
of the interest with which, from her convent cell, she still followed 
the course of events. It is a letter, written in October, 1586, to 
Courcelles, the new French ambassador at Holyrood ; it refers to 
her long absence from Scotland, and concludes with an expression of 
regret at the fresh troubles which had befallen the captive Queen, 
in consequence, it may be supposed, of Babington’s conspiracy :— 

I cannot conclude without telling you the extreme pain and anxiety I feel at 


the distressing news which has been reported here, that some new trouble has 
befallen the Queen, my mistress. Time will not permit me to tell you more. 


LOUIS BARBE, 
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THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN SALT LAKES. 


HERE is no country which for monotony can compare with the 
Transvaal. Grass, nothing but grass, a never-ending plain of 
undulating green, and across it the waggon track you are following ; a 
pair of crows by the wayside a welcome variety ; a waggon, no matter 
whom it belongs to, the event of the day. 

Very early one November morning, spring time in South Africa, 
I was riding over this uninviting land where the traveller’s inclina- 
tions must give way to those of his oxen. They are a necessity, and 
seem to know it ; very stupid and self-willed, with an aptitude for 
going sick, when they lie down in the middle of the road and refuse to 
budge another inch. 

So it is to suit their convenience that you have started a good 
hour before daybreak, when the grass is crystallised with hoar-frost 
and a white mist clings, thick and cold, shrouding everything in dark- 
ness. You watch for the dawn in the east, and long for the grey 
horizon to be tinged with light. Then as a cold wind freezes up all 
the little life you have left, the sun rising slowly tips the ground with 
colour, the mist floats away, lingering awhile in the hollows, wreathing 
round the stones, and a pleasant glow begins to creep through your 
frozen limbs. 

My pony seemed to feel the change, and started off at a canter. 
The monotony of the scene touched by the magic of the morning 
sun had vanished; streams each in a tiny valley swirled against the 
stones ; the hollows they were dancing in were carpeted with flowers 
of brilliant colour ; the hills of ragged-boulders, grey just now, were 
tinged with pink, the cactus trees between them holding aloft blazing 
flowers ; and in the distance were the dark-green gum-trees about a 
Boer farm, where eggs and milk and the company of mankind could 
be expected. 

Ant-hills were everywhere—rounded, mud-coloured heaps, hard as 
rocks and several feet in height—the houses of the white ant. Inside, 
the ant-hill is honey-combed, the chambers filled with bits of dry 
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grass, the ants living below their granaries. The ant-bear, the great 
enemy of the race, digs a hole under the hill and gets pleasant feeding 
out of the ants as they fall upon his tongue. The human ant-bear 
picks out a heap for an oven, it burns well, and a hollow at the top 
holds the baking-pan. Wild bees have a fancy for these ant-hills, 
turning out the ants and filling their granaries with honey; so the 
white ant has a bad time of it ; yet he prospers, and ant-hills are as 
plentiful as ever. 

I was making for Lake Chrissie, the largest of the group of salt 
lakes in the far east ; broad, inland seas, the home of countless water- 
birds, happy to find so much water in so waterless a land. 

For several days I had been riding over a plateau 4,000 feet above 
the sea, the nights bitterly cold ; the wind never ceasing, boisterous, 
and loaded with dust during the days ; the scene a rolling grass plain 
backed up by quaintly shaped hills, the clumps of blue gums left 
behind, even a solitary waggon wanting ; a dreary country to ride 
through. But on this spring morning the ground was all down hill— 
a pleasant change after a fortnight on the flat. I was on the edge of 
the great basin in which the Salt Lakes lay. 

Monotonous as the ride had been, there was a feeling of freedom 
in riding across the ve/dt, quite charming ; there were no hedges or 
churlish labourers to stop me; go where I would it was God’s earth, 
as free to me as to the antelope. 

There is a thick white mist very like cotton-wool that clings about 
South African valleys in early morning, waiting for the sun to dissolve 
it; and this cotton-wool mist was wreathing itself round the ant- 
heaps on that November morning. Sometimes a juniper bush was in 
the way, and would ravel out its skirts in gauzy fringe; or a rock 
sticking up for no particular purpose except to let the soft stuff frame 
it in fleecy fretwork ; at odd intervals it would take a fancy to open 
out and disclose a herd of “ spring-bok,” ora “ pauw” busy amongst 
the hyacinths ; the buck darting away into the nearest mist-land, the 
bird craning his neck, uncertain if I were friend or foe. 

I had ridden through this mist for some miles, when, as if by 
magic, it rolled away. Below was a broad valley and two patches of 
silvery light in the hollow, nearly a mile apart, fringed with bright turf 
and waving rushes, It was my first glimpse of the Salt Lakes. 

Riding on, the silver patches grew into lakes, on which were birds 
floating ; mere dots of black, only the dots would rise, cutting across 
and splashing down between other dots which made way for them. 
For three months I had seen nothing bigger than a village duck- 
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pond, so the sight was novel and very charming, and I rode on slowly, 
in order to miss nothing of the enchantment. 

All round the water-was a thick growth of rushes inside 
which the birds sailed about quite fearlessly. There were geese in 
untold numbers ; fleets of ducks and widgeon paddled near the 
shore ; and herons and quaint, long-legged birds fringed the banks, 
waiting for their breakfast to turn up. 

Meanwhile the sun had been getting higher. 

Now sunrise in South Africa is a peculiarity of the country. In 
South Africa the sun is always in a hurry. In early morning you 
shiver with the frost, and are glad to welcome the blaze of his rounded 
majesty over the hills. For the first half-hour he is perfect ; the side 
of your body farthest from him may feel like an icicle, but that next to 
him will be done to a turn; in ten minutes more he will begin to 
overdo it, and will go on overdoing it till you are altogether overdone. 

Time was of value to a man who was up to his tricks, so I can- 
tered across the valley, quitting its pleasant scene for the plains 
which everywhere spread themselves. Small piles of bones, white 
and glistening, marked where a buck had been shot ; their skins sell 
for a few pence, yet the Boers are shooting them down so rapidly 
that in some years hence the race will be extinct. 

A few miles farther I came upcn another valley, also holding a 
lake in its hollow, altogether different from the first. Here was a 
fringe of rocks, black and jagged, sticking out in points against 
which the waves splashed. The lake was about two miles long, 
divided by a bridge of rocks, level with the water and eaten into 
countless holes, telling of the old giants who had been blowing rock- 
bubbles long ago in this neighbourhood, when the bubbles bursting, 
had hardened, and filled with water. 

On the side farthest from me was a rank of tall white birds, four 
deep, something like storks, but which turned out to be flamingoes. 
In every pool were ducks, paddling in pairs ; waders stalked in the 
shallows ; the centre given ap to black and white geese. But of all 
the birds there the flamingoes were*the strangest. Their legs were 
so thin and so straight, their necks so absurdly unequal to their 
clumsy heads, the scraps of red plumage so marked a contrast to 
their snow-white feathers, their solemnity ridiculous. Though there 
must have been a hundred of them, I could not detect a movement 
in a single flamingo. Every bird was devoured with curiosity about 
myself. Every eye was watching me ; I don’t believe one of them 
winked. Then, all at once, the flock rose like a great white cloud— 
now white, and now pink again, 
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The contrast between the lake and the ve/d¢ around it was very 
striking. Here all was life and motion; the water-birds darting 
ceaselessly, leaving wakes like silver lines that broadened and died 
out ; the geese sailing far out of reach, calmly observant ; the flamin- 
goes overhead manceuvring against the sky ; on the beach at my feet 
the sand-pipers running races after the worms. 

A dozen steps up the bank and I looked over a sea of grass 
across which the waggon-track wound away to the sky-line ; and it 
was over this dreary waste that I now turned reluctantly. There 
were more heaps of bones, and a few bucks scattered widely. A fat 
hare jumping up under my pony’s feet was startling. Here and 
there lay an ox, dead long ago, its framework, dried to a mummy, 
attractive to the vultures—dirty brown birds, who craned their necks 
and sidled away from their feast as I rode past ; sights which a tra- 
veller in South Africa knows too well. So I rode for many miles, 
tiie turf gemmed with flowers, a light yellow star in clusters more 
common than the rest. 

In front had been growing up a line, darker than the everlasting 
veldt, which I knew to be the bank of the next lake. The turf was 
soppy with bright-green patches. In one of them a couple of grey 
geese eyed me solemnly ; a pair of Kaffir cranes not far off, the 
feathery plumage of their wings, soft dove-colour, drooping behind 
them like a tail. When I was under the ridge I dismounted, knee- 
haltering my pony, and, creeping behind a clump of rushes, stole up 
to get my first glimpse of the Great Salt Lake. 

In my excitement I scarcely breathed. Quite close to me, below 
the rushes, I saw a sheet of silver, reflecting the clouds, dotted with 
wild-fowl ; the divers in pairs, the geese and ducks in fleets, and just 
under where I lay two flamingoes and three geese pluming them- 
selves, unconscious of the intruder behind the rushes. The silver 
reflecting them doubled the number of the birds, the ripple adding 
life and motion to the group. The flamingoes were snowy white, 
their wings and heads dabbed with pink ; the geese, comfortable 
black and white fellows, larger than the familiar Michaelmas bird. 
Everywhere the air was filled with the cries of other water-birds, a 
constant chattering, contented or quarrelsome, hurrying after a scrap 
of food, disappointed when it escaped them, happy when it was 
captured. Then down the wind came the whirr of many wings as 
the newcomers splashed into the lake. 

The water stretched as far as I could see for about four miles, 
ending in a line of boulders, piled loosely one upon the other, and 
dotted with brushwood, forming a promontory stretching nearly 
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across the lake, which had got to be named after it, “Island Lake 
Pan ”—“ Salt Pan” is the local term for a salt lake. I was loth to 
disturb the peaceful home I was looking into, but time was flying, 
the lake was long, and to miss exploring it was out of the question. 
So I jumped up. The faces of those birds were comical ; they were 
so astonished, they could not believe their own eyes ; if ever birds 
were taken aback, it was the five below me. The flamingoes were 
the most ludicrous ; their little eyes twinkled, and stared, and 
blinked again ; if they had owned pocket-handkerchiefs they would 
have taken them out and wiped away the wonder that was in them. 
As it was they gathered their wits together, and spreading their 
wings flapped away followed by the geese, quacking indignantly. 

The shore was sand, white, and broken on the far side into 
miniature capes ; round each a colony of ducks, some waddling, 
some swimming, the rest standing while they put a finishing touch 
to their toilettes, every one of them quacking incessantly. 

Scattered along the beach were many weather-worn bones, the 
skulls of the hippopotami that once made the lake their home ; and 
a little farther inland amongst the rushes were the hiding-places, 
roughly built of turf, from which they had been shot ; their favourite 
haunt a large circular pool upon the far side of the promontory 
towards which I was walking. 

Half-way between it and the head of the lake a colony of water- 
fowl was conspicuous, attracted by a stream which wandered through 
a green patch to the water, and going on towards them I nearly 
stepped into a hole, larger than a soup-plate, perhaps two feet deep. 
It had been lately made, the water still running into it. A few feet 
farther towards the lake was another just like it, and again another. 
There was nothing to account for the holes, but I could not help 
examining them curiously. The mud and oozing water told nothing, 
and I looked up for some one who could help me. Facing the lake, 
I saw three dots floating on the water which slowly sank out of sight, 
then bobbed up again just in the same place. The dots were very 
like three burnt corks out for a holiday, yet it dawned upon me that 
they were the eyes and nose of a hippopotamus. The dots were 
quite still now, and I could fancy that I saw the eyes of the monster 
enjoying my inability to do more than stare at him. Fora good half- 
hour while I watched them I don’t think they changed their position 
one inch, they just looked or swam me out, and as it was getting 
dusk I had to leave them. 

A Boer told me afterwards that one old hippopotamus is left, 
spending his time between Island Lake Pan and Lake Chrissie ; his 
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habit being to wander from one to the other at night, frightening, not 
unnaturally, the travellers he may chance to meet. 

There is a charm in camp life in South Africa ; the air is cool 
and fresh, the ve/d¢ you have picked out for the night is dotted with 
flowers, the sky is cloudless, and the stars peep out quite early, the 
wind, which all day long has been tearing across the plains, has gone 
down, -and the little table under the lee of your waggon promises 
dinner to the best of appetites ; just beyond the camp-fire sparkles, 
the only sound the oxen chewing their evening meal. You are your 
own master, and alone. 

True, you have to do without a great deal that you used to think 
indispensable, the necessities of outdoor life bringing home to a man 
that hot, well-cooked food is better than many delicate dishes, a dis- 
covery which has made the “ Kaffir pot” an institution in South 
Africa. It is a clumsy, cast-iron concern, akin to the witches’ 
cauldron in Macbeth, but it will stand knocking about over the 
roughest roads in the waggon, has little choice about the fire that 
warms it, will hold a great deal no matter what its size or shape, and 
when heated keeps hot a long time. The ducks and hippopotamus 
were well enough, but never was anything more welcome than this 
same clumsy “ Kaffir pot” and my lumbering waggon brought up for 
the night, which I picked up after a good hour’s ride. 

Next morning, for a change, the track was undulating ; here and 
there rocks stuck out of the turf ; on either side were hollows, the 
beds of dried-up.lakes ; indeed, local tradition has it that the lakes 
themselves are drying up, but then tradition dates from yesterday in 
South Africa. Pools were plentiful—I counted five from one hill— 
generally round, circled with rushes, and quite devoid of life. The 
swells in the ve/d¢ were interminable, one after another was climbed 
with a certainty that Lake Chrissie would be in sight from the top ; 
the top reached and an expanse of green was all that met the eye. 
Perhaps it was the lie of the land, a little bit down the hill and the lake 
would appear. But the little bit became a long bit, and the long bit 
went up the next swell, and still there was no lake. Yet it was only 
ten miles from Island Lake Pan to Lake Chrissie, just an hour's canter. 
Try ten miles’ ride in England, in some part of it where there are no 
hedges, no trees, no cottages, where the mud shows no sign of wheels, 
where the horizon is always a long, unbroken line, and you will form 
an idea of the monotony of ten miles on the zve/dt. 

But even that must come to an end, and so at last a bright streak 
of water on the left told me that my ride was done. AA little below, 
in a hollow, lay Lake Chrissie, the greatest of all the salt lakes, 
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gleaming in the sunlight, framed in sandy beaches, quiet and beauti- 
ful, a perfect picture in its solitude, one which I had set my heart upon 
tosee. Alas! for human nature, my eyes wandered over that still water 
to rest upon a dirty grey house in a clump of gum-trees at the head 
of the lake. It was only a wayside store where bad brandy and stale 
tinned meats, like those in the shop windows of the slums of any sea- 
port town, can be bought, yet just then it came upon me like a 
glimpse of Paradise beside which the lake and its seven miles of 
silver water sank into insignificance. Antelope and geese are 
excellent company, but they can’t speak ; here, at any rate, behind the 
stale tins and bad brandy would be a fellow-creature who can talk. 

A South African store, in suiting itself to the wants of its customers, 
has obtained an individuality peculiar to itself. Its contents never 
vary. There will be a row of “ Kaffir-pots” at the door, several 
boxes of nails just inside, half a dozen chains painted very black 
stretched in front of the counter, in a corner are some soldiers’ red 
coats, from the roof hang cheap saddles and bridles, behind the 
counter the indispensable glass case stands up, gay with bonnets, pre- 
historic in fashion, flanked on one side by Scotch sugar-plums, on the 
other by bottles full of droppels, patent medicines believed in by the 
Boers, while on the counter is a heap of beads, tied up in hanks, such 
as children thread, most attractive to the Kaffir maiden; tins of 
Morton’s jams, Swiss milk and sardines, with the never-wanting black 
bottle of Hollands gin, called out here “ square face,” some tumblers 
holding about a wine-glassful, owing to their thickness and superfluity 
of bottom, and a jug of dirty water. Colonials make for this bottle 
previous to business, half-filling a glass, adding just as little water as 
they can, and drink off the mixture with much conviviality. Its price 
of one shilling is as fixed as Median laws. 

Hitching my bridle to the rail which is always in front of a Boer 
house, I went inside. Behind the counter were three young men in 
shirt-sleeves busy in attending to a Boer farmer, his wife, and three 
daughters. The first was very dirty and half drunk ; his wife, got up 
in black satin, crinoline, and bonnet of many hues, was elderly and 
watchful ; the daughters, strapping girls, with very pink faces swathed 
in white bandages to preserve their complexions, and wearing white 
sun-bonnets like those of haymakers at home. 

Of course much hand-shaking followed, the old Boer repeating 
the operation with an eye to prospective “square face,” his vrau 
solemnly doing likewise, the girls stretching out their arms at full 
length in a terrible hurry for their turn, and when it was over backing 
at once into their corner. 
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My nationality as a “‘ doompt Ingleeshmaan ” did not prevent the 
venerable Dutchman from starting a “ deal,” and asking for a glass of 
“ square face.” ‘The “deal” settled and the “square face” drunk, 
he became noisy, and seemed inclined to stop where he was for 
the night. But the old woman told me they had a twenty-mile ¢reé 
before they got home, and so at last hauled him off. 

Outside the store was the head of Lake Chrissie, lost in sandy 
shallows, the water stretching away for seven miles, shaped like a half- 
moon ; on the left hand a beach of hard, white sand, excellent 
cantering ground. High banks shut out the country round, the lake 
was my company. Well out in the centre the water-fowl paddled 
fearlessly ; now and then a flight of geese would join them with a 
whirr and much splashing. The farther end of the lake was circular 
and singularly devoid of life. Altogether Lake Chrissie hardly came 
up to my expectations. I felt a little bit disappointed, the ride had 
been so long, the goal appeared so small, and I rode up the bank 
which enclosed my disappointment. The change was magical. 
Instead of the dreary ve/dt the country was broken into undulations 
crossing each other like network, the surface blackened by herds of 
buck. Everywhere patches of darker colour against the green, dotted 
with specks of white, told of their rendezvous.. Each family had a 
patch to itself; the “spring-bok” apart from the “ bless-bok” ; the 
“‘reed-bok” more scattered ; the tiny “ oriby” in between ; farther 
away a line of bigger beasts with shaggy heads, and feet incessantly 
pawing up the turf, the prize coveted by South African sportsmen, 
the “blue wildebeast,” the “gnu” of our childhood. I counted 
twenty separate herds, and there must have been many more in the 
hollows which I could not see. I was less than a quarter of a mile 
from the nearest antelope, but they took no notice of me. 

After gazing at the scene till my eyes grew dim, I turned away 
towards the lake, the shadows creeping across the water warning me 
that it was time to be off. Camp was at the store, a good eight miles’ 
ride in a country where darkness falls quickly and the traveller misses 
the pleasant evening twilight. 

As I rode along the beach the rush of wings overhead was 
continuous, the geese in long lines making for a point where they 
seemed to alight. This place was in a hollow, separated from the 
lake by sand-hills, so my approach was not observed by its visitors. 
The geese were so eager to reach it that they never swerved, although 
many of them flew very close to me. Every bird was a black and 
white goose, like those I had seen in the morning, and gave an occa- 
sional quack of satisfaction on sighting his roosting-place. 
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It was so close to me that I could not forbear from dismounting, 
and creeping behind the sand-hills got up to within fifty yards of the 
birds, a clump of rushes allowing me to see ali that was going on 
without being seen myself. I was looking down on a long, swampy 
valley, perhaps half a mile in length, a pool of water winding through 
the middle, its line broken with clumps of rushes, the banks crowded 
with birds ; standing, not in groups, but in one solid rank, many deep, 
like soldiers halted, every goose chattering, waddling, or polishing 
his feathers for the night. The assembly counted many thousands, 
and continually a fresh string would swoop down amid noisy greet- 
ings. In the gathering darkness the birds looked like rows of pigmies 
rather than solid geese and ganders. That marsh must have been 
the bedroom of every goose at the salt lakes. 

It seemed a pity to disturb them in their happy home ; I could 
have shot those nearest me with ease, but the larder was well stocked, 
and Ihad not the heart to intrude where I was not wanted. To this 
day I never meet roast goose without thinking of my moderation 
with his brethren at the salt lakes. 

The ride to camp was long and a bit dreary ; the night noises, 
always strange and weird, were multiplied in the stillness ; some 
birds flapped across in an uncanny way ; the antelope drinking at the 
lake flitted away more like ghosts than honest buck ; the stars shone 
like steel points—the lake, catching their glitter, reflecting it endlessly ; 
its dark-grey water my only guide. Night grew on apace; often I 
thought I saw the camp-fire ahead, but it was only a glowworm. 
The way seemed so long and never-ending that I began to think I 
should have to camp out with my saddle for a pillow, poetical enough 
in print, but a dreary business when you have tried it before and 
know how cold and damp it is. But the pony was a good one and 
stepped out heartily, till in front, oh, so far away ! blazed out a spark, 
redder than the stars, a spark which the tedious lake did not reflect, 
a spark that grew bigger, making the pony prick his ears and quicken 
his pace, till it grew brighter, and the sand softer, and the pony more 
lumbering ; then, all at once, as if by magic, the darkness melted 
back in a circle round the camp-fire, from which rang out cheerful 
voices. The next minute I was out of the saddle, surrounded by the 
three young men, in shirt-sleeves, from the store, who seenied to say 
that dinner was ready. It was a pleasant ending to one of many 
pleasant days which I spent at the South African Salt Lakes, 


W. E. MONTAGUE, 




















MYTHS OF THE STARS, LIGHT, 
AND TIME. 


STELLAR FIGURES IN ECCLESIASTICAL SCULPTURE 
POPULAR RHYMES. 


HATEVER traveller may have sat among the crowded tombs 
of the once famous abbey of Clonmacnoise, a quiet spot 
above the sedgy Shannon, some few miles below Athlone, has pro- 
bably spent some time in puzzling over the ancient sculptures of the 
“Cross of the Scriptures.” Besides the scriptural subjects repre- 
sented in its compartments, which give it this name, some other 
curious figures may be clearly made out—a hand within a nimbus or 
ring ; heads within a sort of cable or snake-like setting ; and a nonde- 
script figure, above, a woman, below, a bellows, or something like it. 
There is also a cat, seemingly playing music ; and this same subject 
is found not many miles away as a public-house sign. 

Although there is:no tradition, new or old, to explain these 
figures, they have certain analogies. The legendary monster of 
Leitir-Dallain, born of an unnatural union, was very much like one 
of the images on the stone cross, “a human head upon it, the make 
of a smith’s bellows the rest.” On the cross at Durrow, in the same 
county, is a dog or other animal within a circle ; at Glendalough, a 
dog within a triangle (cf. Cerberus), and other curious figures ; at 
Templedouglas, in Donegal, a unicorn-like creature on a large arm 
and hand ; at Cashel, a Sagittarius aiming ata lion, anda bull. A 
hand, three-fingered, generally within a nimbus, occurs on various 
French cathedrals and abbeys, ¢g. Saintes.' The leaden dud/ae of 
Victor II. show such a hand issuing from a cloud and giving a key to 
Saint Peter. 

As we find the whole zodiac sculptured, in a celebrated piece, on 
the porch of the cathedral of Amiens, and again on the portal of at 
least one old English church, there seems good reason to understand 
the archer, lion, and bull at Cashel as Sagittarius, Leo, and Taurus. 
It seems to have been a tradition of the ecclesiastical masons to 
beautify the terrestrial temples with celestial images. 

1 Maury, Légendes Picuses du Moyen-Age, 114 n. 
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The dog, hand, and piping cat should belong to the same class ; 
for it is,in the first place, unlikelythat the last of these was sculptured 
as a joke on Saint Ciaran’s cross ; secondly, such matters, in ancient 
art, legend, or popular rhyme, are found generally to date from very 
old times : we meet tradition everywhere, and little invention. 

The cat and fiddle, cat and pipes, occur in English children’s 
rhymes :— 

. the cat and the fiddle ; 

The cow jumped over the moon ; 

The little dog laughed. . . 

And the dish ran away with the spoon. 
We could show that such rhymes are often old mythological and 
astronomical relics connected with the husbandman’s year. Such is 
the rhyme on Gilly Garter (jarretitre), the garter lost in rain and 
afterwards ground up as corn ; that on Dicky Dilver, or Delver (the 
husbandman), and his wife of silver, thrown by the miller (like the 
grain-god Tammuz) “in the river”; and that about the one-eyed 
gunner killing all the birds (days?) of the summer. Such is Burns’s 
verse, adapted from an old harvest song :— 


There were three kings into the east, 
Three kings baith great and high, 
And they hae sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn should die. 


These three kings are the three stars of Orion’s Belt, “ les Trois Roys,” 
and the Three Mowers of the French and German farmers, the 
“ Wiinamdinen’s Scythe” of the Finns.! 

The piping or fiddling cat or cow is apparently one animal with 
the spinning sow or cow of popular tales. Now this ¢ruze gui file is 
again sculptured on the cathedral porches of Chartres and Saint-Pol- 
de-Leon ; it occurred as a tavern sign and street name at Lyons and 
Dijon ; and a mountebank was burned at Paris for exhibiting a 
living magical spinning sow there in 1466—an animal answering to 
the learned pig and sow of knowledge of English fairs, and of popular 
tradition.? We will show below that the spinning or playing animal 
must be an old conception of the*seven stars, Ursa Major. The 
music played or web spun is time, the seven stars being connected, 
as we shall find in many instances, with the week. 

The “cow” in our rhyme and “little dog” suggest Ovid’s de- 
scription of Taurus (Fast. iv. 717) :— 


Vacca sit an taurus, non est cognoscere promptum ; 





1 Castren, Finnische Mythologie, 320. Grimm. 
2 Monnier, 7vaditions Populaires Comparées, 506, 507. 
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and Canicula, the dog-star. Taurus and Ursa Major seem to be 
confounded sometimes in mythological legend. 

The “ dish ” is in all probability the Dervish’s Dish, or Broken 
Dish (the Northern Crown) ; and the “spoon” again Ursa Major, 
now called the Dipper,' or ladle, in the United States. 


LIVING NAMES OF ORION’S BELT. 


t. Viewed severally these three stars are in Ireland Zhe Three 
Wandering Brothers (Westmeath). The Greenlanders and some 
Red Indian tribes have a like conception ; or Zhe Three Children in 
the Boiler o Lead—“ God put them up there to guide the sailors.” 
This boiler of lead figures in versions of the ancient tale Zhe Three 
Children of Uisnech, and in The Black Thief. Or The Sailors Stars, 
and the Leading Stars. Boys in Yorkshire call them the Sadlors’ 
Board. 

2. The figure is a measuring rod, rod of rule, and ruler. The 
King’s Rod (Slat-a’-righ, Tyrone); the Merchant's Rod (Slat-a’- 
cheannaidhe, Mayo, Donegal, etc.) ; or the Pedlar’s Rod, the Tailor’s 
Yardwand, the Weaver's Yard, the Yard, the Rule of Three (West- 
meath, etc.) ; 

In Leitrim we find the old name, Zhe Lady's £i/, implying the 
conception (a) of an elbow, forearm (4) of a measure, like the mer- 
chant’s or tailors wand. The foregoing names have been collected 
from living oral tradition. 


CELTIC LEGENDS WITH STELLAR BASES—ORION’S BELT 
A HAND, &«. 


“The Lady’s Ell” is Righ-Mnd-Nuadat, the forearm of Nuada’s 
wife, renowned in very ancient tradition, especially in connexion 
with the fabled breaking out of the River Boyne. The husband of 
the lady Béind (whence Boyne) is Nuada Necht or Nechtdn (de. 
the bright or white),? otherwise Nuada Silverhand (Arget-lamh). At 
“the Age of the World 3310” the Four Masters duly chronicle the 
cutting off of this Nuada’s hand, and the fitting in its place of a hand 
of silver. 

The silver hand or silver “arm”? of Nuada, “ shining hand” of 


1 Webster, s. v. Some of the popular rhymes referred to above seem to be a 
sort of riddles. 
? The word is glossed ‘‘ clean,” ‘* snow-white.” 
* O’Curry, Fate of Children of Tuirenn, 158. 
VOL. CCLVIII. NO. 1853. MM 
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his son, Ettar-lamb,' and wondrous “elbow” of his lady, seem all 
the same thing. It should be Orion’s Belt, which old people in 
Leitrim call the “ Lady’s Ell,” and the natives of New Zealand the 
“ Elbow of Maui.” ? 

We shall find many examples in this paper of composite myths ; 
and the “ hand” is found often in mythology generally, and doubtless 
in the Nuada legends also, as an image of the week and its days. 

The hand was an old Irish national symbol. From the ONeills, 
on whose seals it occurs, it passed as an heraldic charge to English 
baronets (created first on the forfeitures in Ulster), and it is found on 
church glass, &c., with three fingers, as in the coat of the Astons. 

This national hand is accounted for by a tale of three brothers 
sailing towards Ireland. He that touched the new island first was to 
have the rule over it ; and Fergus, cutting off his hand, threw that 
ashore. The analogies of this story make it pretty certain that the 
“three wandering brothers” are the Belt, and the three-fingered 
“hand” the same. The popular tale arises from the codrdination 
of these contradictory conceptions in one series. 

The name of the Irish goddess, the Mérrigan, may very well 
mean, not “ great queen,” but “great arm” (righ). Hera Hyper- 
cheiria, a rude divinity whose ancient wooden image was shown at 
Sparta, was associated with a flood of the Eurotas, as Bdéind and 
her arm (righ) * with the breaking out of the Boyne. Hypercheiria, 
which is not satisfactorily explained, may mean “ the great-handed,” 
just as Ayperskeles means “ great-legged.” 

The national heroes, Lug Long-hand (/émh-fada), and Corbmac 
Long-elbow (u/fada) ; ONeill’s province, the clans of the long-elbow 
(Ulad) ; and the ancient royal race, the Dal-Righada (long-arm), 
must owe these names to related myths. Again, Lug is, by different 
accounts, “son of three hounds” (mac fri con), or son of the Three 
White (or bright) Brothers, the Findemna. This is a Celtic version 
of the generation of Orion by three fathers, and the determinants of 
the triplication feature seem.to be the three stars of Orion’s Belt. 


HAND CONCEPTION CONTINUED—TRIPLICATE NATIONAL 
SYMBOLS—THREE DE DANANN, &*<. 
~ The old division of Ireland into “ Conn’s Half” (the north) and 
“* Mog-Nuadat’s Half” (the south) appears to be connected with 
1 Etrocht, ** shining” (Windisch). 3 Taylor, 363. 


* Righ (more anciently rig) means both “king” and ‘‘ forearm,” ‘ arm,” or 
** wrist.” 
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astronomical fancies. The northern “ wolf,” Conn, is, as we show 
elsewhere, one myth with the wolf Lycaon, z.¢. the northern Bear, Ursa 
Major. Mog-Nuadat, Mog-Duirn, Mog-Laimhe, mean, and are well 
known to mean, “Servant of Nuada” Silverhand, “Servant of the 
Fist,” “ Servant of the Hand.” The “hand” we suggest is Orion’s 
Belt, and it is not improbable that such fancies come down from days 
when the island was in the hands of those Druids of whom Cesar 
writes, ‘‘ Many things beside do they dispute regarding the stars and 
their movements, the size of the world and its countries, nature, and 
the power of the immortal gods” (vi. 14). Saint Patrick’s hand (a 
famous relic) and his triple well, localized in various places, must be 
compared with these pagan myths of Orion’s Belt ; and Saint Fursey’s 
Ruler, a guide to navigators, in a legend cited below, with the 
“ Rule of Three,” the commonest Anglo-Irish name for this figure. 
This and other conceptions, an ell, a yard, three barleycorns, would 
suggest that a fanciful constant of number, measure, and time was 
sought by primitive men in the skies. 

Celtic legend is full of triplications. A bull (Taurus) and three 
cranes, the Tarvos Trigaranus, is found as an ancient Gallic myth on 
the sculptures found under Notre Dame in 1711. Ireland has its 
three-fingered hand and shamrock ; Wales, three feathers or leeks 
(with an alleged modern origin) ; the Isle of Mann, a triquetra, the 
three legs of Mann.” The shield with the old French three lilies 
descended to Clovis from the sky. 

There are hand and finger myths to which the foregoing explana- 
tions will not apply. Persephone was hand-born (xepoyovia). Isis 
feeds her child with her finger. Hercules was himself a finger, 
Herakles Daktulos, and lost one by the Nemzan lion. 

The Hercules of popular tradition is Tom Thumb, Siegfrit- 
Hickathrift, True Thomas. As Tom Hickathrift “never yet 
(had) broke his word,” ! Siegfrit (Hearne’s Hycophric) or Sigurd is, 
we think, the “sure” or true hero (sicker, segur). The Homeric 
True Thomas—multiform, like him—is Proteus or Phorcys, the True 
Old Man of the Sea, counting up, in the fourth book of the 
Odyssey (412), his wonderful sea-cattle, Helios’s oxen, on his five 
fingers. 

The non-stellar hand-myths are treated in the following division 
of our subject. 


1 Hickathrift’s wain turned upside down is the starry Wain. ‘* Before 
midnight the waggon is said to be going out, when the pole inclines upwards ; and 
after midnight it goes home, and then the pole inclines downwards” (Kuhn and 


Schwartz, No. 222). 
MM2 
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THE HAND AS A CONCEPTION OF THE WEEK OR YEAR. 


The hand, luminous hand, or foot, appears in connexion with 
one of the most important of mythological constants, hitherto little 
noticed by mythologists. This is the days of the week or year. 

Hesiod (Zheog. i. 148-151) sings how in the beginning there 
sprang from Earth and Heaven three hundred-handed giants, the 
Titans, Cottus, Briareus, and Gyas—the year and its three divisions. 
The Titans or “graspers” are (we suggest) the days (and nights), 
and Titan was a later name for the god of day. 

Thetis, to whose aid Briareus was summoned (ZZ. i. 402), is the 
mother of the days. She destroyed all her many children, however, 
in burning them to try if they were immortal, except the short-lived 
Achilleus. The burning or eating of the children by Thetis, Cronus, 
and Moloch is the roasting of the “sun’s oxen” (Odyss. xii. 364) or 
days. 

Mr. Lang appears to regard Achilleus as an historical or a 
romantic hero, at least as no myth.! But Achilleus’s short life (77. i. 
505) and fleetness of foot (xdda¢ dxic) relate, like the brief career of 
the Irish Cui-Chulaind and Froech, to the short-lived day or time. 
The black and white bulls offered yearly on his Thessalian tomb 
suggest myths of day, night, and time. The many children of his 
mother, Thetis, correspond closely to the daughters of Phorcys, the 
cattle of Proteus (the changing god of the seasons), the oxen of the 
sun. Now all these seem to be nothing but ancient and simple con- 


ceptions of that wonderful swarm, the days of the year. 


Achilleus’s army of “ants,” the Myrmidones, are the army of 
“badgers” of King Labrad and Frau Harke, the seven wonderful 
“pigs” that the Light hero, Find, kills and recalls to life ; and the 
troop of “rats” or “mice” that follow the day-god, Apollon 
Smintheus. 

If the reader doubts that all the above unexplained animals are 
the days of the year, he may find the days in an unmistakable form in 
the following myth. It is found among the Soubbas, of the modern 
Mesopotamia,? and clearly shows: us that, as in the Dactyles and 
Thumbling myths, the days were sometimes conceived of as forming 
the fingers of the “hand” of the week or year. The first creatures, 
the Soubbas say, who came out of the hand of the Deity (Alaha) 
were Moro-Eddarboutho and his 360 subjects. These last, as the 
number itself shows, are the days of the old year. 


1 Encyclopedia Britannica, xvii. 136 6. 
? Siouffi, Religion des Soubbas (Paris, 1880), p. 35. 
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The “hand” or foot is found personified in Blackfoot of Argos 
(Melampus); the Irish Blackhand (Da-dubh, or Dubhdae) ; Good- 
hand (Dagdae); and the German “ Doctor Hand” (Faust). The 
enchanter Manandan (a lengthened form equivalent to Mongdén and 
Fintan, and meaning “ My-little-Find”) is again son of Greathand 
(Alddid). The wonderful oxen of Melampus'; the magic revivescent 
swine (and horses) of Da-dubh, Dagdae, and Manandan, the scholars 
of Doctor Faustus, are all the days. 

Master Faustus, very good man, 

Whipped his scholars now and than ; 

When he whipped them he made them dance 
Out of Scotland into France... 

With a black bonnet and a white snout.? 
Stand ye there, for ye are out. 

My Lord Provo’, my Lord Provo’, 

Where shall this poor fellow go? etc. 


In other Scotch rhymes we meet Bloody Tom, in English rhymes 
Cruel Tom, carrying off the children one by one, and the devouring 
Robin-the-bobbin. Bloody Tom is Thumbling, the shortest day, 
S. Thomas. Bloody Jack, the Shrewsbury Bluebeard,’ is either the 
longest day (Nativity of the Baptist, June 24) or December 27 
(S. John the Evangelist). The wives of Barbe-rouge, in a Breton 
version of Bluebeard, are seven in number—the days of the week. 
The magician in black and white is thus pied in allusion to light and 
darkness. In the related myth of Circe, which we explain below, 
the piebald trait is found in the moly, “a magic herb with a black 
root and white blossom,”‘* and in the white ram and black ewe 
(x. 572). 

The “hand” or “foot” in many cases is the week or year. 
The ancient week seems sometimes to have consisted (as in Persia 
and Scandinavia) of five, sometimes of nine days, as well as of seven. 
The hero of this family is the thumb, personified in the English 
children’s rhyme addressed to the fingers, ‘‘ Dance, Thumbkin, dance,” 
etc.6 The Lord Provost and his fatal sentence, or the magician 

1 Apollodorus, i. 12-13. 

2 So ‘* Woolley Forster’s” cow is ‘‘black and white about the mou”’ 
(Chambers). Faust’s piebald cow and the piebald Apis and Minotaur seem 
conceptions of the animal figuring in all myths of day and night and time—Ursa 
Major, the seven stars. 

* Radulphus de Diceto. Barham has a well-known burlesque version. 
Robin-the-bobbin is connected in Anglo-Welsh rhymes with S. Stephen’s Day 
(December 26). Compare Bloody Thursday (the Holy Innocents, December 28). 

* Liddell and Scott, s. v. 

5 Nursery Rhymes, Camden edit., p. 204. 
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claiming the last scholar (day) to leave, but getting only his shadow 
(night), allude to the death of the days, Bo-peep’s sheep leaving 
their “ tails” behind are again either the days or the stars ; and the 
sheep of the Cyclops, and those of Panurge.' 

For the revivescent pigs or goats we meet a single wonderful goat, 
cow, or the like, slain and resuscitated. In every case this seems 
to be Ursa Major. 

We have pointed out above that the “ants” led by Achilleus are 
a myth of the days,—a like train with Hermes and his ghosts (often 
confounded, as Matres, Nymphs, White Women, or even Dreams, with 
the days), and that occurring in many myths of a wonderful tune 

As charming as that piper played 

Who all the Hammel rats betrayed 

To dance Morisco to-his sound, 
Without regarding feet or ground, 

Till they were in the Weser drowned. 
Then six score Hammel children led 
Into a hill that opened, 

To dance unto his pipe below, 

What tune or where, no mortals know. 

Instead of ants (Achilleus myth), swine (Circe), children (Cronus, 
Crom, Moloch, Pied Piper), badgers (Labrad Lore, Frau Harke), 
oxen (of Helios), the days of the year occasionally occur as birds, 
and it is as birds that they are slaughtered by Cu-Chulaind. As 
birds, again, may be personified the hours of the day, or days of the 
month, in the child’s rhyme or riddle about four-and-twenty black- 
birds (or magpies) baked in a pie. “When the pie was opened the 
birds began to sing,”—as the birds do at daybreak.? The fact has 
stimulated mythopeeic fancy in Melanesia, where Qat, a hero of the 
light, the course of the months and year, brings on the daybreak by 
introducing birds which announce it by their song. 


THE WHITE MERCHANT~—BRENDAN. 


There are several famous navigators in Celtic legend, Mananddn 
(=Find), the White Merchant (Ceannaidhe Fionn), Partolanus, 


' Borrowed from Folengo, Rabelais himself remarks the above analogy 
(**en pareille forme que les moutons de Polyphemus le borgne Cyclope”’). It is 
very necessary to guard against exclusive interpretations of myths. Besides the 
light and darkness—the peep of day—and perhaps the hiding Echo, Bo-peep 
suggests such star-names as ‘‘ Peepity-peep” and Swdéna séeorra (bubulcorum 
stella), the evening star, It had this name, Grimm says (ii. 723), ‘* because the 
swains drove their herd home when it appeared.” 

? Dr. Tylor has suggested such an explanation, only half seriously, however, 
and extending it to details. 
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Saint Brendén, Prince Madoc(or the Dog?'), Labrad the Mariner (who 
is alsoa dog hero), and Brecan, who has given name to Corryvreckan. 

The legend of Saint Brendan begins exactly as the inedited tale 
of the Ceannaidhe Fionn. begins, with the recital of wonderful 
adventures, and three denials of their truth by one of the company, 
followed by further voyages undertaken to prove them true. The 
Sindibad story has also analogies with this. Even so careless a writer 
as Cesar Otway suggests (with reason, as we think) that Saint 
Brendan’s three ships and the three swans (or daughters) of Ler are 
identical.2 So Colonel Moor, in the midst of much wild speculation, 
perceives a true relation between the tricolor or trifoliate lotus of the 
Indian Thumbling and the shamrock, associated with Brendan and 
the Irish Thumbling, Find.* §S. Brendan’s famous “goats” suggest 
the 360 “swine” of Odysseus. The Belt, “ Merchant’s Rod,” or 
“S, Peter’s Staff” recalls both the beggarman’s staff of Odysseus and 
the fon wen, or white staff, of the Welsh Odysseus, Einion son of 
Gwalchmai.* 

Odysseus appeared in merchant's garb before King Lycomedes. 
Einion’s white staff is called a pi/grim’s staff, and it is owned by the 
White Man. We might trace the recurrence of these conceptions in 
romantic legend,—the White Pilgrim, White Merchant (already 
mentioned), the White Tyrant, the White Fisherman, the Red Fisher- 
man, the Ancient Mariner, Charon, the Wandering Jew, Goodman 
Misery, 

These are, of course, figures differing in many traits ; but all seem, 
in one way or another, to be myths of Zime and the eternal march of 
the daily light. Even the star myths have often such a relation. The 
hunter Orion may be compared with Time as a hunter in Straparola’s 
riddle ;* Orion old and blind seems a myth of the darkening year ; 
his unexplained name suggests the course of the seasons (dpa) ; 
and his Belt figures in time myths. The blinding of Orion is the 
blinding of another time-devouring giant, the Cyclops. 


THE THREE MOTHERS. 
The Three Mothers, to whom the western legionaries paid such 


1 Compare Pughe, s. v. madawg. Matdc is the older form. 

* Erris and Tyrawley, tot n. 

* Oriental Fragments. The identity of Find and his magical thumb with 
Vishnu or Brahma, floating on the pipala leaf and sucking creation or time out of 
his thumb, was observed by M. Liebrecht (Gerv. von Tilbury, 156). Find or 
Brendan floats on a flag, sometimes on a leaf. The Red Indian Eve came out 
of the man’s thumb. 4 Tolo MSS. 176, 

5 French edition, I. 169. ® Compare the three fingers of Ormuzd. 
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honour, are the Three Fates; and are again the French fairy 
godmothers, “ nos Bonnes Méres les Fées.” Now these are often fas/, 
present, and future time. So the Good People are, now the souls of 
dead people, now, as we could show by the plentiful evidence, the dead 
days (as White Women or the like). When these dead or immortal 
White Women carry living people with them,' or substitute one of 
themselves for a living person, it seems to be a myth of the stealing 
away of the living or present days by time. 

That here again primitive imagination knew how to coordinate 
myths of the seven days, or three periods of time or the year, with 
such starry figures as the seven stars of the Wain, or the three of the 
Belt, is shown by the following example. The three gift-bringing 
Fates answer to the dove sisters, Oeno, Spermo, and Elais, who changed 
what they pleased into wine, corn, and oil. The well of their brother 
Andros during the Nones of January tasted like wine. Now the 
Nones of January are the sth of January, the eve of the festival of 
the Three Kings (which probably has succeeded to pagan celebra- 
tions); and on the night before this festival, according to popular 
belief in Ireland and elsewhere, the water is changed into wine. The 
three sisters thus answer to the Three Kings ; and these are associated 
yet with the Belt (les Trois Roys). 


THE SPHINX—HER RIDDLE—VIRGILIAN RIDDLE. 


Though much has been written on the triform monster, the 
Sphinx, and her relations, the Chimera, Cerberus, Hecate, etc., it 
will not be denied that no satisfactory explanation has been pro- 
pounded.? Yet antiquity-seems to have handed down to us the 
explanation in two forms. One is the Sphinx’s own riddle, which, as 
most readers know, relates to the three ages of man’s life. The 
triform winged devouring creature is swift devouring Time itself, 
past, present, and future. 

The Sphinx is especially an Egyptian monster. Now what 
explanation does Macrobius give of the Sphinxes or Cerberi of 
Alexandria? “To the image (of Serapis) they add that of a three- 
headed animal, which in the middle and largest head represents a 
lion ; on the right rises the head of a fawning dog ; the left-hand 
neck ends in the head of a ravenous wolf.” To these were added 


1 Compare the Iliad, ii. 302, where the ‘* Fates of death ” carry off men as 
they go. 

? Thus Bacon explained the Sphinx to be Science. Sir George Cox makes 
her the storm -cloud (Afythology, 1. 222). 
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the folds of a dragon. “By the lion’s head is represented the 
present time; . . . the past time is signified by the head of a 
wolf; .. . the image of a fawning hound represents the event of 
the flattering future.”'! Such an explanation is of the highest value, 
for it shows that the meaning of the strange symbol was yet known 
by Egyptian priests in Macrobius’s time (the beginning of the fifth 
century). 

The Indian triad (Trimurti) belongs to our class ; and has already 
been explained as signifying “the three periods of human life.”? If 
space permitted the inquiry we should find like explanations for the 
old Gallic three-headed divinity ; for Geryon ; and probably for the 
mysterious Three De Danann of the ancient Irish. The Sphinx 
may from another side be a monster shutting up the waters—as the 
mythical dragons are, now time, darkness and storm monsters, now 
water serpents.* 

Damoetas, in Virgil’s third Eclogue (104-105), sets the following 
riddle :— 

Dic quibus in terris—et eris mihi magnus Apollo— 

Tris pateat caeli spatium non amplius ulnas, 
No very satisfactory answer has been found for this, which, looking 
to Vergilius’s name‘ and origin, may really be an old Celtic riddle. The 
“three ells” in the sky may be compared with several names for 
Orion’s Belt, in which we find a measure of length, sometimes an ell, 
and sometimes triplicated (from the number three of the stars) : 
““Maui’s Elbow” (New Zealand), the “ Lady’s Ell” (Westmeath), 
“the Yard,” z.¢ three feet (Westmeath), “ Three-make-a-fathom ” 
(Madagascar). The “hand” fancy is triplicated in the three-handed 
Hecate. 


NAMES OF THE THREE KINGS—ANAGRAMS—LES TROIS 
MOUSQUETATRES. 


The names of the Dactyles were a safeguard against things 
feared. In the middle ages the legendary names of the Three Kings 


were potent in many ways, ¢g. as a charm against the falling 
sickness. 


1 Saturnalia, i. 20. 

2 «Das ganze Bild stellt die drei Lebensalter des Menschen dar.” Rhode, 
Mythologie der Hindus, 1. 311. 

* The Russian dragon retains his primitive character. Till the hero (a male 
Cendrillon or Thumbling) killed him, ‘‘ there was never any day, but always 
night.” On his death ‘‘ immediately there was bright light throughout the whole 
land” (Ralston, 67, 68). The Irish time monsters get new life with the beginning 
of a new week. 

* Zeuss, Grammatica Ceitica, 86, 766. 
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The Dutchmen of the Cape swear by the Three Kings of Cologne, 
elevating the middle finger of the right hand. This suggests the 
three-fingered hand, Orion’s Belt; and we are reminded of the 
coérdination of images in the beginning of the old Alsatian song, 
recently reprinted by M. Weckerlin, “Es fihrt drey Konig Gottes 
Hana.” 

In two curious cases the names of the Kings, which are very 
various, have been disguised in anagrams. 

1. The common charm (it sets and keeps people dancing, as else- 
where the names of the Three Kings were potent against fatigue of 
travel) SATOR AREPO TENET OPERA ROTAS, With this nonsense 
(which reads alike back and forwards, and must be written with 
blood, a quill, etc., from three different animals) compare the names 
Ator, Sator, and Paratoras or Penatoras, for the Three Kings. 

2. Dumas seems to have borrowed the names of his three heroes, 
* Athos,” “ Porthos,” and “ Aramis,” either directly from Dupuis 
(Origine de Tous les Cultes, iii. 163), who gives the names AZhos, 
Paratoras, Saraim (Aramis), or from some French popular tradition. 
Although the former is the more likely source, yet we find in Ireland 
the popular tale of the Three Wise Brothers, servants of Solomon, 
who suggest the stars called after the Three Wise Kings. 


MELUSINE, 


Our conclusions on this famous myth, the subject of a recent 
work by M. Desaivre,' would be shortly as follow :— 

1. In the Icelandic version the name is AM/é/ucina.* An older 
French form is Aferlusine® These suggest Mater Lucina as the 
original form. 

2. The triplications in the romance, three sister witches, three 
eyes of her son, or the like, must be compared with the three mother 
goddesses, the Romano-Gallic Fates, the “three Lucinae” of in- 
scriptions, with the triform Hecate (=Lucina), and many Time 
myths where a triplication occurs. The determinant of this triple 
conception may very well be the three-starred Belt of Orion. 

3. Mélusine’s son “ Urien” or “ Uriens” we shall find to be 
Orion. His face, we read, was “full short and large in travers, on 
ey-was rede, another grey dyvers.”* This description suggests the 

1 M. Desaivre’s conclusions are indicated by the title of his interesting book, 
Le Mythe dela Mere Lusine, &c. (Saint-Maixent, 1883). 

2 Partenay, ed. Skeat, p. v. 

* Keightley cites this (7. AZ, 481). 

* Partenay, ed, Skeat, 46. 
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Cyclops or Trimmatos (Three-eyes),' a time-giant, like Orion him- 
self. Alanus de Insulis explains Orion’s name as “Orion quasi 
Urion,” etc. 

4. Mélusine’s change to serpent shape on a Saturday is the same 
thing as the dragon claiming, in a Breton popular tale, a victim every 
Saturday.? It is a myth of the death of the week. Mother Lucina 
may further be compared with “Holy Mother Friday,” “Holy 
Mother Wednesday,” * “ Jack Thursday,” * ‘ Man Friday,” “‘ Chance 
Sunday,” ‘Saint Monday”—all, we could, we believe, show, 
personified days. 

There may have been a local Gallic fay to whom Mother Lucina 
succeeded—like Maeldn, who lives in a river rock near Newmarket 
(Cork), “ Moll Downey,” in an eddy at Malahide, and Liban at 
more places than one on the west coast. 


OLD WELSH STAR LEGENDS. 


The explanation of the Arthur, or Artus, or Arth myth is con- 
tained in the name, in which we can see nothing but Arkéos (the 
Bear), Arcturus, and the probably cognate or borrowed Celtic word 
art(“a bear”). It was not forgotten in Wales itself, for Southey quotes 
the explanation from Owen, “ Arthur is the Great Bear, as the name 
actually implies” (Pref. to History of Arthur, p. 3). This true 
solution was found also by the author of the article Antiquities of 
Nursery Literature, in the Quarterly Review (Vol. xxi. No. 41, p. 93); 
and by Nork in his Afythology of Popular Tales (p. 70); though it 
seems to have escaped the Welsh scholars of our day. 

The bear and ragged staff of the ancient house of Warwick suggest 
two starry figures, the northern Bear and the “staff” of Saint Peter 
and many others,—Orion’s Belt. Here too we have a link in the 
chain which “ binds the sturdy Bear” (as Drayton says) to Arthur. 
A writer in the Fo/k-lore Journal, 1885, cites the tradition “ that Arth, 
the first Earl of Warwick, adopted the bear as a rebus on his name” 
(p. 87). Nor would it be a very hopeless task to identify the multiform 
animal with the Dun Cow of other old Warwick legends.* 


? Compare the representation of the broad-faced and three-eyed Cyclops in the 
Greek bronze head in the British Museum, engraved by the latest translators of 
the Odyssey, 

* Cambry, Finistére en 1794 ef 1795, I. 173. 

* Ralston, X.F, 7' 200 sqq. 

* Hans Donnerstag, Miillenhoff, p, 578. 

* Compare the Lancashire Dun Horse ; and the dun sow (Phaea) of Cromyon, 
mother of the Calydonian Boar. Dupuis rightly sees in this last an other form of 
the celestial Bear, 
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Arthur in the shape of a bear, or a boar, or a raven, and his 
enchanted sleep in Avalion, answer to Conan, an Irish Thumbling, 
in the mountain in Sligo called “Corann’s Swine” (Céis Corainn) ; 
the seven-year sleep of the raven god Odin in the Kyffhauser ; and 
the Seven Sleepers in their cave. It is an ancient and universal myth 
of the seven stars of the Great Bear, coérdinated with myths of the 
seven days of the week and time. Theraven Arthurand raven Odin 
are the “ Night Raven” (Nachtrabe), as German hinds now call a 
small dim star near Z in the Wain. Otherwise this same star is Jack 
Thumbkin (Hans Diimkt), the Never-resting Driver (Ewige Fuhr- 
mann), or Wild Huntsman.' It does not follow from this that 
Thumbling is merely a star myth. “Tom Thumb” isa time myth, 
the smallest “finger,” or “ thumb,” in the hand of the week (which in 
some countries had five days), and he is sometimes the shortest day 
in the year (St. Thomas, December 21). 

The old writers (¢.g. Alanus de Insulis) on the Arthurian legend 
wrote both Orion and Urion, and Arthur’s son “ Urien” seems to be 
Orion. We find three sons, of which Urien is one, the “Three 
White (or bright) Lords,” or “ Three Blessed Kings” of the island 
of Britain—who, like Urien’s magic “ staff,” the F/on vraith, and his 
“three ravens,” point to the three stars of “ Orion’s Belt,” “ Saint 
Peter’s Staff,” “les Trois Roys.” Wedonot discuss here the question 
of a possible historical Arthur, or Artorius. 

Arianrhod, another Welsh unexplained? name, designates the 
Northern Crown. Now one of the old names of this constellation, 
which figures in star stories, was Ariadne’s Crown.? Arian-rhod 
(Ariadne’s Round) is a mere distortion of this classical name ; 
perhaps through the French Ariane, as “Lleon the giant” is the 
zodiacal Leo. This is a scorching sign, and of Lleon Iolo writes, “in 
his time a scorching heat occurred” (36, 412). 

The Belt would seem to have been called “‘ The Fiddler’s Elbow,” 
and the “ Three Fiddlers,” or “ Three Tailors.” It may be that Aing 
Cole and his “ fiddlers three,” or the ¢hree kings Cole (Lewis, British 
History, 1729), have something to do with this. 

Lastly, we have old native star legend, barbarously mixed up with 
classical and Christian traits, in the following account of himself given 
by Za/liessin, the little Gwyn, Find, or Oisin. Oisin again (“the 

? See the works of MM. Kuhn and Schwartz, ‘Miillenhoff and Thorpe, and 
M. Gaston Paris, Ze Petit Poucet et la Grande Ourse, where all these. names 
will be found, with important steilar legends. 


2 Rhys Lectures, 426. 
* Compare Creuszer, vol. iv. 
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Fawn”) is an Irish Pan. Now Pan is the son of Callisto, and 
Callisto is a known myth of the Great Bear. 


My original country 
Is the region of the summer stars . . . 
I know the names of the stars 
Of the North and the South ; 
I have been on the Galaxy. . . 
I was in Llys Don (the Welsh name for Cassiopeia) . . 
I have been for three periods 
In the court of Arianrhod (Corona Borealis) . . . 
I have been with my Lord 
In the manger of the Ass (star of Bethlehem). 
I strengthened Moses 
Through the waters of Jordan (‘‘ Moses’s Rod,” ‘‘Aaron’s Staff,” is the Belt). 
I have been in the firmament.' 
DAVID FITZGERALD. 





1 Published by Stephens, Literature of the Cymry, in the Madinogion, and 
elsewhere. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Joun Isaac HAWKINS AND Brain-GROWTH. 


() N reading the published accounts of the history of the uses of 

iridium in the Journal of the Society of Arts, &c., I find that 
many names are mentioned, but one is omitted, although that one is 
the most deserving of remembrance. The first who applied iridium 
to practical use, who learned howto solder it to gold and platinum, how 
to slit it into double nibs when thus soldered to the body of gold 
and platinum pens, was John Isaac Hawkins. I knew him well more 
than forty years ago, bought one of his platinum pens with iridium nibs 
(then sold at a guinea each), and used it for many years without any 
sensible wear, but finally lost it. 

He was a wonderfully prolific inventor, was a martyr to inventive 
genius ; ever at work upon new inventions, some of which: founded 
the fortunes of others, but none of them yielded much to himself. 
His share was comparative poverty, amply compensated by that 
intense enjoyment of life only known to the enthusiast, and which 
mere money cannot purchase. 

We are indebted to him for our everpointed pencil cases, the first of 
the manifold writers and letter-copying apparatus, besides other minor 
utilities that are now accepted as matters of course. 

When I knew him he was secretary of “ The Anthropological 
Society ”—not the present society bearing that name, but the original 
society, which met at the Hunterian Museum in Windmill Street, while 
the building still remained as Hunter left it. It is now a French café 
and restaurant, the ‘‘ Café de l’Etoile.” 

I was “in at the death” of this society, remained to the last, 
when our meetings usually consisted of the honorary three officers— 
Dr. John Epps president, J. I. Hawkins secretary, and myself curator ; 
“a trinity in unity and unity in trinity,” as Dr. Epps used to describe 
the assembly 

One of the objects of the society was to study the growth of the 
brain. We had already ascertained that the head continues growing 
long after the growth of the body ceases, but how? Is the direction 
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of growth determined by the pursuits and culture of the owner? In 
order to answer this question each member on entering the society 
brought with him a cast of his head, and a statement of his business 
pursuits and general mode of life. Seven or ten years afterwards 
another cast was to have been taken, another confession recorded, 
and the casts carefully compared. This to be repeated at further 
intervals. 

Hawkins was enthusiastic in this as in many other heresies. He 
was a Swedenborgian, and a great deal besides. He not only 
presented the cast of his own head and a full and characteristic 
autobiography to the society, but on the death of his wife pre- 
sented her cast with similar particulars, and a curious account of his 
courtship. 

It is much to be regretted that the society died. By this time 
very interesting data would have been supplied had its members 
been numerous and the above object fully carried out. I can prove 
remarkable growth of the head of one of its members. 


GEOLOGICAL COMMON THINGS. 


“\NE of the defects of most geological museums, regarded as 

educational collections, is that the specimens are too good ; 

far too perfect to represent what the student is likely to find if he 

goes afield. This is sometimes disheartening, and may be even 
deceptive. 

Take for example the iron-ores displayed in the Museum of 
Economic Geology in Jermyn Street. A student having practical 
or “economic” objects in view, and going there to study, would 
obtain from the general average of the specimens exhibited quite a 
false idea of the general average character of the existing and practically 
worked ironstones. 

I do not advocate the abolition of the display of exceptionally 
fine specimens, but that somewhere side by side with them there 
should be exhibited some rough average working samples of what is 
actually tipped into the throats of our blast furnaces. 

The like with other minerals and with fossils. 

I made this suggestion long ago when teaching metallurgical 
chemistry to Birmingham artisans, and am reminded of it now by 
Dr. Taylor’s book on “Our Common British Fossils, and where to 
find them,” which is intended to help the beginner by explaining 
what he may actually find, rather than what he may possibly find if 
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he is preternaturally fortunate. Not only public museums, but even 
private collections and books, may deceive and dishearten the un- 
sophisticated beginner, who has not been behind the scenes and 
learned how the successful collector collects. 

It is quite natural to associate the particular specimens thus 
collected with the hammer of the collector, but this often is a 
delusion. Given a rich quarry, a railway cutting or other promising 
operation, the collector goes there, picks out an intelligent workman, 
tells him what to look for as the blasting or picking proceeds, and 
offers payment for such finds. In many cases, or I may say most 
cases, there are quarrymen and navvies who already understand the 
business, are on the look out and able to make a shrewd estimate of 
the market value of what they find. One of these in the course of a 
given time finds more than an average dozen of scientific collectors. 

Dr. Taylor (page 37) describes the claret-coloured rocks of Bray 
Head celebrated as the locality in which the O/dhamia, the oldest 
unquestionable British fossil (its name has no etymological reference 
to this antiquity, but is derived from that of Professor Oldham), “ may 
be gathered in abundance.” 

As an example of such “abundance ” I may mention the fact 
that I was one of a party of about one hundred and fifty who, at 
the Dublin Meeting of the British Association, made a geological 
excursion to Bray Head. In spite of the numerous hammers and 
several heaps of débris from recent blasting, only two or three 
specimens were obtained, and these but doubtful markings, very 
different from the museum specimens and book pictures. 


VARLEY’s THEORY OF EARTHQUAKES. 


ARTHQUAKES have been rather abundant of late, some of 
them not far distant from us. Those who base all their 
cosmical and geological conceptions on the very nebulous nebular 
hypothesis, and take it for granted, as a matter of course, that all 
the universe is cooling down to a state of quiescent death, explain 
the phenomena of earthquakes, volcanoes, and other subterranean 
activities to spasmodic outbreaks of the residual slowly fading vitality 
of this moribund world. 

This being, for a season, the prevailing theory, it is not surprising 
that a rival theory, which attributes earthquake phenomena to any 
eternally renewable activity, should be neglected. 

About 15 years ago Mr. Varley, the eminent fractica/ electrician, 
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observed some remarkable coincidences between the travelling of 
positive electrical disturbances through the transatlantic cables (in 
the construction and working of which he was concerned), and the 
occurrence of earthquake shocks in the North of England. 

These and other observations led him to suppose that some 
earthquake shocks are due to subterranean lightning, a rather startling, 
and at first thought a somewhat paradoxical, hypothesis. This first 
impression is strengthened by the nauseating prevalence of the silly 
practice of blindly attributing to electricity everything that is at all 
mysterious, a practice that prevails in direct proportion to the ignor- 
ance of the whole subject. 

Varley’s speculations are totally different from this sort of idle 
prattling in mere words. He shows that the outer crust of the 
earth is saturated to variable depths with water, and consequently 
forms a shell or coating—like the tinfoil of a Leyden jar—which is a 
conductor to electricity of high tension. Mr. Varley assumes that 
between this and the inner fused material of the earth there exists a 
layer of dry non-conducting rock, corresponding to the glass of the 
Leyden jar. 

Fused rock being a conductor the analogy to the original Leyden 
jar is completed; there is the inner conductor, the outer conducting 
film, and the intervening non-conductor. I say the “ original” 
Leyden jar, as this was filled with water up to the level of the outer 
tinfoil, the water doing the work of the inner coating of tinfoil of the 
modern form of apparatus. 

What happens when a Leyden jar receives an overcharge, either 
on its inner or outer coating? Simply a “disruptive discharge” 
violently and noisily proceeding through the intervening glass. 

The cables under Mr. Varley’s observation indicated the charge 
received by the outer coating of the terrestrial apparatus, and 
assuming this to be of sufficient intensity, it must somewhere, at a 
region of least resistance, break violently through the dry solid 
stratum, which it would do the more easily seeing that this is 
by no means so resistant as glass. 

I may add that the experience of coal and other mining verifies Mr. 
Varley’s theoretical assumption of the existence of a dry and solid 
substratum ; below a certain depth the water-bearing strata are 
passed and the workings become dry and dusty. 

My first experience of earthquakes was in the autumn of 1842, 
when making a pedestrian trip in the Highlands, in company with 
two fellow-students from Edinburgh. On arriving at Crieff from 
Comrie we found the people greatly alarmed at a shock they had felt 
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about half an hour before, though we had not observed it. Somewhat 
later, when rounding Loch Tay on our way to Loch Rannoch, we 
were startled, not by the trembling of the earth, which we expected 
and had been studiously seeking to observe, but by an unexpected 
roar of subterranean thunder, which appeared to commence almost 
under our feet and to die away under the distant mountains. There 
was no agitation of the waters of the lake, no shock that we could 
perceive, though we learned afterwards that a slight shock had been 
felt by people indoors. 

The disproportion of the noise to the tremor in this instance 
is better explained by Varley’s theory than by any that are more 
prevalent. 

If f remember rightly, Mr. Varley did not insist upon applying 
his theory to the explanation of all earthquakes. It certainly is not 
applicable to those which accompany volcanic eruptions. The 
explanation of these is simple enough ; but not so the frequent 


tremors that have no traceable connection with volcanic action. 


The fact that this class of earthquake is so much more frequent 
in tropical and subtropical regions, where atmospheric electrical 
storms ate so much more violent, favours Mr. Varley’s theory. The 
most active and the greatest volcanic focus of Europe is Iceland, 
but it is not by any means correspondingly subject to earthquakes, 


DARWINIAN BEEF. 


HE primary facts upon which Darwin based his argument on 
the possibilities of natural selection were those presented by 
the known results of artificial selection ; these coming fully within the 
grasp of human experience. Among those who were the most 
sincerely alarmed by the imagined subversive consequences of the 
Darwinian heresy were our comfortable country squires. Like the 
perpetually quoted M. Jourdain and his prose, these bucolic 
representatives of untainted British conservatism were then, and had 
been for some time past, the most efficient and persistent of Darwin’s 
supporters ; they were devoting their best efforts to demonstrate the 
fundamental principle of Darwin’s heresy, the mutability of species by 
means of selective breeding. 

All the cattle shows, poultry shows, dog shows, horse shows, 
root shows, seed shows, prize vegetables and flower shows, were and 
are a séries of popular and triumphant Darwinian demonstrations, 
mainly supported most innocently and unconsciously by those who 
regarded Darwin as ambessnciqe-plonipotentiary of the devil. 
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By the commercial evolution of any variation among domestic 
animals and cultivated plants that the caprice of the market may 
demand they have proved how utterly baseless is the old dogma of 
the persistency of specific characters. 

The report of Dr. Sprague on “marbled beef” assures us that 
cattle-breeders can manufacture this novelty if the public will purchase 
it, and speaks of rearranging the distribution of fat and lean as freely 
as a manufacturer.of wall papers, or a calico printer, may rearrange 
his blocks to bring out new patterns for the forthcoming season. As 
the Z%mes remarks: “ The stock-yard has become a sculptor’s studio, 
in which living matter is moulded according to the artist’s discretion.” 

Instead of placing the fat of our prize cattle in huge unmanageable 
lumps as heretofore, we are to have it regularly interlarded with the 
muscular fibres and fascicules, forming marbled, riband-patterned, 
streaky beef ; and this is to be effected by scientific feeding, and the 
survival of the fittest: by faithful and vigorous application of Dar- 
winian principles. 

The Zimes tells us that “ the most splendid marbling is as fleeting 
as beauty in general, and will not survive discomforts,” that the 
marbled cattle must not be subjected to the hardships of a sea voyage, 
and, therefore, we must do our marbling at home. This conclusion, 
however, is liable to serious modification now that the problem of 
importing slaughtered meat in prime condition has been practically 
solved. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF CLOUDS. 


“ P2SICULAR VAPOUR” is a term that still remains in 

scientific treatises. It expresses the assumption that clouds 
and the white cloudy matter artificially produced when steam is ejected 
into the air are composed of minute vesicles like soap bubbles. 

Tyndall (“ Heat considered as a Mode of Motion”) says: ‘Clouds 
float in the air, and hence the surmise that they are composed of 
vesicles or bladders of water, thus forming she//s instead of spheres. 
Eminent travellers say they have seen these bubbles, and their state- 
ments are entitled to all respect.” 

If I remember rightly itwas De Saussure or De Luc who described 
such vesicles, seen on a mountain top, having dimensions comparable 
to mustard seeds. Both of these observers were satisfied of their 
existence, and to De Saussure we are indebted for the above-quoted 
name, 

In “Nature” of March 12 is an illustrated description of the 
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“ Cloud-glow apparatus” of Prof. J. Kiessling. Among other results 
obtained by his method of observing suspended atmospheric matter 
was a demonstration that the particles of so-called vesicular vapour 
are not altered in dimensions by rarefaction of the medium in which 
they are suspended, which would be the case were they vesicular. 
He tests this by observing the diffraction phenoména that’depend on 
the size of particles. These were not changed with the rarefaction. 

A more direct demonstration was made by M. J. Plateau about 
fourteen years ago. By means of a tube drawn to a very fine point 
he obtained actual vesicles or hollow water bubbles, of less than a 
millimetre in diameter, and he passed these to the free under-surface 
of water in a tube. 

In every experiment the water skin of the bubbles united with the 
water in the tube, and the enclosed air rose to the surface. Whena 
large number of such bubbles was thus introduced they formed a 
cloudiness in the water as they gradually rose to the surface. 

On submitting the so-called vesicular vapour to the same test, 
M. Plateau found that it was a// condensed, and added to the bulk of 
water in the tube without producing any such cloud of air particles as 
should have been there had the cloud-matter been constituted as 
De Saussure stated. 

There still, however, remains the possibility that under some 
circumstances (say at great elevations, with cold and rarefied sur- 
roundings) a particle of condensed water, subjected to free solar 
radiations, might, by internal absorption of heat and external cooling 
by contact and evaporation, become filled with aqueous vapour derived 
from itself, and thus expanded into a bubble. 

Professor Kiessling’s experiment omits the action of energetic 
radiation, which is the probable cause of the vesicular structure, if 
such exists. With the apparatus at his command in the Royal 
Institution, Dr. Tyndall might put this question to the test. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 














TABLE TALK. 


SURVIVAL OF PAGANISM IN CHRISTIAN COUNTRIES. 


HE extent to which Christian ceremonial and popular custom 
are influenced by Pagan practice is one of the most interesting 
subjects with which the historian or the student of folk-lore is 
concerned. That the Church adopted so many of the pagan insti- 
tutions as had struck deep into the people and were capable of 
receiving an ecclesiastical veneer, and that the public with the con- 
nivance rather than the consent of the Church preserved other prac- 
tices of their primitive faith, are matters now conceded. Among 
other things, however, that have disappeared in consequence of the 
friction brought with increased facilities of travel are old customs, 
and a man must now go far afield to find any but the most modified 
traces of pagan worship. It is interesting, accordingly, to find in 
“The Cyclades” of Mr. J. Theodore Bent,' whose name is not un- 
familiar in these pages, an account of the superstitious practices that 
still linger in the islands of the A2gean. Here the graceful faith in 
the Nereid still survives, and when a man catches cold sleeping under 
a tree, he spreads beneath it, to conciliate the Nymph, a clean white 
cloth, with new-made bread, honey, wine, &c., not forgetting a pot of 
incense. Elias the prophet has, Mr. Bent shows, some of the attri- 
butes of “HAcoc, the sun deity. St. Anarguris receives worship of a 
kind previously accorded to Pan; St. Dionysius is the successor of 
Dionysos or Bacchus; and St. Nicholas the lineal descendant of 
Poseidon or Neptune. 


DEATH OF KinG HAROLD. 


EW things are more remarkable than the reluctance ofa section 

of the public to believe in the death of characters of ex- 

ceptional eminence. Through centuries the idea prevailed that King 

Arthur, assuming him for the nonce to have been a real character, 

would return and redress the wrongs which his Round Table had left 
1 Longmans & Co. 
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unrighted. Similar delusions have prevailed with regard to numerous 
other characters. Even in the present sceptical age beliefs of the 
kind are cherished, and years hence, it may safely be prophesied, 
reports that General Gordon is alive and held in durance will be 
circulated. Among those concerning whom humours of the kind 
have prevailed is Harold, who is said to have survived the battle of 
Hastings, and died years subsequently as a hermit in the ful] odour 
of sanctity. The “ Vita Haroldi”—from which, as well as from the 
writings of Brompton, Knyghton, and AZlred of Rievaulx, and 
Geraldus Cambrensis, the report obtains a semblance of historical 
accuracy—has been for the first time fully and satisfactorily printed 
by Mr. Walter de Gray Birch, of the British Museum. The original 
and unique MS. is, it may be said, in the Museum. No more 
inclined than Sir Thomas Hardy, the late Deputy-Keeper of the 
Records, is Mr. Birch to attach historical importance to this curious 
production, which, indeed, he calls the “ Romance of the Life of 
Harold, King of England.” It is none the less, with the exception 
of the method of the King’s escape, a very plausible document. 
According to the unknown scribe, who is supposed to have written 
about a hundred and fifty years after the Battle of Hastings, Harold, 
when the fight was over, was found by a Saracen (!) woman, who 
carried him to Winchesterand healed him of his wounds. Perceiving 
that God opposed the prosecution of worldly designs, Harold, after 
a pilgrimage to various shrines, assumed the name of Christian, hid 
his face with a cloth, and, after living in different places on the 
borders of Wales, died as a hermit in Chester. The body interred 
at Waltham was, it is said, that of a stranger mistaken for Harold 
by the messenger, a woman despatched by the clerks at Waltham. 
Leaving as a matter never definitely to be settled this curious 
controversy, I will add that this “ Vita Haroldi,” the effect of which is 
to rob Waltham Abbey of the claim to be the burial-place of Harold, 
was assumably composed and certainly transcribed in the Abbey 
itself, and remained for a couple of centuries in the scriptorium or 
library of that institution. What motive for the invention of such a 
legend can have existed is not easy to tell. 


SunpAy LECTURES FOR THE OPERATIVE CLASSES. 


N experiment in connection with Sunday lecturing, which has 

for two years been conducted in Newcastle, has some features 

which distinguish it from other attempts to deal with the phenomenal 
gloom ofan English Sunday. In the first place, it is purely voluntary, 
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in the sense that no person has a financial interest in its success. 
Its meetings are, again, held in a theatre—the Tyne theatre—-a build- 
ing capable of holding 3,000 individuals. It aims, lastly, at enforcing 
no special class of view, but deals with all questions concerning 
social well-being, and with all modern intellectual life and 
progress. Dr. Wm. Carpenter is the president, the list of vice- 
presidents including such well-known names as Professors Tyndall, 
Bain, Huxley, and Max Miller, Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A, 
and Mr. John Morley. The lectures given during the past year have 
been by Mr. Frederick Harrison, Dr. Andrew Wilson, Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller, and other well-known writers. Not easy is it to over-value 
the advantages of institutions of this class. With the hard-headed 
Northern operatives an experiment such as this is certain to prove 
successful. Is it not possible to do something of the kind in the 
South? I do not mean in London, where, of course, institutions not 
wholly dissimilar may be found, but in some of our large country 
towns, the population of which stands greatly in need of enlighten- 
ment. 


THE Book-HuUNTER. 


WELCOME with pleasure an accessible and, in a sense, a popular 
edition of the Book-Hunter of Burton.'! During almost a quarter 
of a century this has been one of the scarcest of modern books. Many 
years ago the first edition had disappeared entirely from circulation. 
So scarce did it become, that when a new so-called édition de luxe 
was printed, it was sold off at once to discontented applicants for 
the earlier work. With the publication of the reprint now put for- 
ward, the Book-Hunter comes into general circulation. It is the 
pleasantest piece of gossip about books and book-buyers that has 
yet been written in England. Unlike the classic “ Bibliomania” 
of Dibdin, it is not essentially a book for collectors. It does not 
describe rarities, and it deals comparatively little with prices. About 
collectors and collections it prattles, however, in “most engaging 
fashion,” and it deserves to be read by every book-lover. One thing 
that will specially amuse the reader who takes it up for the first time 
is the number of familiar stories and witticisms it contains con- 
cerning the origin of which he has probably been curious. He may 
indeed feel like the lady who, hearing ‘‘ Hamlet” acted for the first time, 
complained that it was full of quotations. The humour of the 
anecdotes is not seldom of the sly kind that to certain classes of 
te 1 'W. Blackwood & Sons, 
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readers is the most delightful. Thus there is a capital story of an 
auctioneer, unused to such goods, selling off some valuable fragments 
of Early English poetry. Astonished at first at the prices fetched, 
the auctioneer entered at length into the spirit of the thing, became 
excited, and grew impatient if a high price was not realised. At 
length over a certain lot he addressed the public rebukefully : “‘ Going 
so low as thirty shillings, gentlemen,” he said, “this curious book— 
so low as thirty shillings—and guste imperfect.” 


INDIAN TROOPS IN ENGLAND. 


AM glad to see that a plan identical with one I was among the 
first to recommend is now finding general advocacy. That is, 
the bringing over to next year’s Indian and Colonial Exhibition of a 
further contingent of picked men from our various Indian regiments. 
The effect these men have upon their fellows when, under the 
influence of new and surprising experiences—and with it may be 
a touch of romance always accorded to the traveller, and anything 
rather than repulsive to the Indian mind—they spread the report of 
England’s strength and magnificence—is potent in strengthening in 
the hearer the conviction that we are a dominant race. In view of 
possible complications on our borders, such a scheme is likely to 
be of highest advantage. It will, indeed, impress the Indian mind 
more than a successful campaign in Afghanistan. The only objection 
to the proposal, the practical wisdom and the importance of which 
none car. doubt, comes from Anglo-Indian officials, who fear that the 
troops in England, under the influence of the interest they are likely 
to inspire in the fair sex, would lose a little of their respect for Eng- 
lish women. Such an apprehension should not be allowed to 
interfere in the slightest degree with an arrangement the importance 
of which I hold it difficult to over-estimate. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 











